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Tr duty which is to-day laid on me, of introducing, 
among’ the clements of education appointed in this great 
University, one not only new, but such as to involve in 
ils poxsille results some modification of tho rest, is, as 
you well fol, so grave, that no man conld undortaky if 
without laying himself open to the imputation of a kind 
of insolence; and no man could undertake it rightly, 
without being in danger of having his lands shortened 
hy dread of his task, and mistrust af himadll, 

And it has chanced to mo, of lata,‘to be so Jiltle ac 
quainted eithor with pride, or hope, that T can seareely 
recover 60 much as 1 now need of the one for strength, 
and of the other for foresight, exeeph by renemboing 
thal, noble persons, and fijonds of Wie high temppr that 
judges most elenrly whore it loves host, have desifed that 
this trust should be given me; and by zesling: alse in 
the conviction that the goadly tiee, whose rudia, by God's 
help, we set in carth to-day, will not fail of ita height 
hocauso the planting of it is under poor auspices, or the 
fivst shoots of it onfecblod by ill gardoning. 


ma 
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2 The munificence of the English gentleman to whom 
we owe the founding of this Professorship at once in 
our three great Universities, has accomplished tho fhet 
great group of a series of changes now taking gradual 
effect, in our systom. of public education; and which, ns 
you well know, are the sign of a vital change in the 
national mind, respecting both the principles on which 
that education should be conducted, and tho ranks of 
society to which it should extend. Jor, whereas it was 
formerly thought that the discipline necessary to form 
the charactor of youth was best given in tha study af 
abstvact branches of literature and philosophy, it is 
now thought that tho same, or a hotter, discipline muy 
be given by informing men in carly yenra of things 
ié cannot but be of chief practical advantage to thom 
afterwards to know; and by permitting to them the 
choice of any field of study which they may feel to he 
best adapted {o their personal dispositions, 1 have al- 
ways uscd what poor influence J possessed in advancing 
this change’; nor can any ono rejoico imore than T iu 
its practical results. But the eompletion—T will not 
venture to say, correction—~of a systom established by 
the highest wisdom of noble ancestora, eamnol lo too 
reverently undertaken: and it is neecasary for tho 
English people, who ave sometimes violent. in chango in : 
proportion to the reluctance wilh which they ndmil its 
necessity, to be now oftencr than ab other timos ro. 
minded that the object of instruction hery is not pri 
masily attainment, but discipline; and that w youth is 
sent to our Universities, not (hitherto at Teast) to be 
apprenticed to a trade, nor oven always to be nilvancod 4 
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in o profession; but; always, to be mado a gentlemm 
“ait w scholar, 

8. To be mudo these,—if there is in him the making 
of cither, Tho populace of all civilized countries lave 
latoly beon under a leverish impression that it ix pox 
sible for all men to be both; and that having onee 
become, by passing through eortain mechanical processes 
of instretion, gentle and learned, they are sure to 
attain in the sequel tho consummate beatitude of being 
nich, 

Rich, in the way and measure in which it is well 
for them to be so, they may, without doubt, «72 become, 
There is indeed a land of Taviluh open to them, ol 
which the wondorful sentence is Literally trwe— Tho gold 
of that land is good?’ Bub they musb frst understand, 
that education, in ils deepest sense, id not the oqualizer, 
bub the discerner, of men; aud that, so fiw fom being 
instrumonts for the collection of yiches, the first losyon 
of wisdom “is to disdain thom, wd of gentleness, to 
diffuse. a 

Lt ig nob thorofore, ag fur ag we can judge, you possible 
for all men to bo genUlomen and acholars, “Tyen under 
the best twining somo will remain {oo selfish to roluse 
wealth, and some too dull lo dosite leisure, But many 

_morg might be so thin are now; my, perhaps all men 
in England might one day be so, if Mughmé truly desired 
her supremacy among tho nations to be in kindness and 
in learning, To whieh good ond, it will indeod contri- 
bute that we add some practice of the lower arts to 
“our achoma of University education; bub tho thing 
“which is vitally necossmy is, thal wo should oxtend 
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the spirit of University education to the practice of 
tho lower arts. 

4, And, above all, it is necdful that we do this by 
redeeming them from their present pain of solf-contempt, 
and by giving them vost. It has been too long boasted 
as the pride of England, that out of a vast multitude 
of ‘men confossed 10 be in evil case, ib was porsible for 
individuals, by strenuous offort, and singular good for- 
time, occasionally to emergo into the light, and look 
back with sclf-gratulatory scorn upon the vecupations of 
their parents, gnd the circumstances of their infanoy, 
Ought we not rather 16 aim at an ideal of national life, 
when, of the employments of Englishmen, though ench 
shall bo distinct, none shall bo wrhappy ox ignoblo ; 
when mechanical operations acknowledged to be debusing 
in then tendency, shall be deputed to less fortunate und 
more covetous 1aces; when advance fiom rank to rank, 
though possible to all men, may be rather shunned than 
desired by the best; and the chief objeot in tho mind 
of every oilézen may not bo extrication from a condition 
admitted to be disgracetiul, but fulfilment of a duty whtdh 
shall be also a birthright? 

6. And then, the training of all these distinct classes 
will not be by Untvorsities of all knowledge, but by 
distinet schools of such knowledge as shall be most use- 
ful for avery class: in which, first the principles of “thelr 
special business may bo perfectly taught, nnd whatever 
higher learning, and cultivation of the faoulties for re. 
cviving and giving plonsurc, may be properly joined with 
that Inbour, taught in connection with it, Thus, td 
not despair of seving a School of Agriculture, with 


t 
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fully-endowed institutes of zoology, botany, md chomis- 
try; and a School of Mercantile Seamansltip, with its 
institutes of aslivonomy, meteorology, and natural history 
of the sea: and, to name only one of the finer, T do nob 
say higher, aris, we shall, 1 hope, in a little time, have 
a porfoet school of Metal-vork, ab the hoad of which will 
he, not the ironmastors, but the goldsmiths; and thorpin, 
I bolicve, that artists, being taught how to deal wisely 
with the most precious of metals, will take into duo 
govornment the uses of all others; having in connection 
with their practical work splendid institutes of chomisiry 
and mineralogy, and of cthical.and ithaginative liler~ 
ature. 

And thus I confess myself moro interested in the final 
issue of the change in our system of central cduention, 
which is to-day consummated by tho admission of the 
manual arts into ils scheme, than in any direct offect 
likely lo result upon ourselves from tho innovation, ” 
But I must nob pormil myself to fail in the estimate of 
my immediate duty, while [ debate whnt that duty invy 
hereafter bocomo in ‘the hands of others ; and I will 
thorefore now, so far ns Tam ablo, lay before you a brief 
goforal viow of tho existing stato of tho arta in Mngland, 
and of tho influoneo which hor Universitioy, through 
theao newly-founded lectuveships, may, I think, bring to 
beat upon it for good. 

6. And first, wo have to consider tho impulse whieh 
las been given to tho practice of all the arts of whieh 
tho object is the production of beautiful things, hy the 
extension of ow commerco, and of the means of inter. 
course with foreign nations, hy witich wo now beeonw 
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more familiarly acquainted with their works in past and 
in presont times, ‘The immediate result of this now know- 
ledge has been, I regret to say, to make us more jealous 
of the genius of others, than conscious of tho limitations 
of our own; and to make us rathor desiio to enlarge 
our wealth by the sale of art, than to clovate our enjoy~ 
monts by its acquisition. 

Now, whatover efforts we make, with a tino desire to 
produce, and possess, as themselves a constituent part of 
true wealth, things that are intrinsically beautiful, have 
in ther at least ono of the essontial clemonts of success, 
But effats having origin only in the hope of enriching 
omselves by, the sale of ow productions, are assuredly 
condemned to dishonourable fnilure; not because, ulti« 
mately a well-trained nation may not profit by tha 
exercise of its peculiar art-skill; bub because that pecu~ 
liar art-skill can never be developed with a view to 
profit, Tho aright fulfilment of national powor in art 
depends always on the diiection of its aim by the ox» 
perience of ages. Self-knowledge is not loss difficult, 
nor less necessary for tho dircetion of its gonius, to n 
people than to an individual, and .it is neithor to be 
aequired by tho cagorness of unpractised pride, nov 
during the anxiclics of improvidont® distress, <No nation 
over had, or will have, tho powor of suddenly developing, 
unter the pressure “Gf necessity, fcullios it had noglected 
whap it wna at easo; nor of teaching itself in povorty, 
tho skill to produce, what it has novor in opulence had 
the sense to admire, 

Qonneoted also with some of the worst parla of 
_ our social system, bub capable of being dixected to bottor 


n ay 
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vosult. than this commercial endeavour, wo sue Intely 2 
most powerful impulse given to the production of costly 
works of mt by the various causes which promote the 
sudden accumulation of werllth in the hands of private 
persons, Wo have thus a vast end now patronize, 
which, in ils presonb ugenoy, is injurious lo ow Kehools ; 
but which is nevertholoss in a great degice earncal und 
conscientious, and fay from boing influenced chiolly by 
motives of ostentation, Most of our xich men would 
bo glad 40 promote tho trac intmests of art in this 
country; and even thoso who buy for vanity, found 
their vanily on tho possession of what they supposo to 
bo best. 

Ib is therefore in a groat measure tho ill of artists 
themselves if thoy suller fom this partly unintelligent, 
bub thoroughly woll-intended, patronage, If they seok 
to attract it by occontricity, to deceive it by superficial 
qualities, or take advantage of it by thoughtless ond 
faoilo produetion, they necessarily dograda themselves and 
it together, and havo no right to complain afterwards 
that ib will nol acknowledge bebtur-giounded claims, 
| But if ovory’ paintér of veal powor would do only what 
the knew to be worthy of himself, and refuse to be in 
volved in the contention for undesorved or nceidental 
success, thero is indeed, whatever may have beon thought 
or ‘said to the contrary, true instinct enough in tho 
publie mind to follow such firm guidance, Tt is one of 
the fheta which the oxperionee of thirty years onables 
mo i9 assert without qualification, that a really good 
pioluro is ultimately always upproved and bought, unless 
it is wilfully vendored offensive to the’ public by faults 
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which the artist has been cither too proud to abandon, 
or too weak to coriect. 

8. The development of whatever is healthful and ser- 
vieeable in the two modes of impulse which we have 
heen considering, deponds however, ultimately, on the 
direction taken by the true interest in art which has 
lately been aroused by the great and active genius of 
many of our living, or but lately lost, painters, sculplors, 
and architects. It may perhaps surprise, bub T think it 
will please you to hear me, or (if you will forgive moe, 
in my own Oxford, tho presumption of fimeying that 
some may recognise me by an old name) to hear tho 
author of ‘Modern Painters’ say, that his chicf error in 
envlioy days was not in over-cstimating, but in too 
slightly acknowledging the merit of living men. ‘The 
great painter whose power, while he was yet nmong' us, 
I was ablo to perceive, was tho first to roeprove mo for 
my disregard of the skill of his follow-artists; and, 
with this inauguration of the study of the art of all 
time—a study which can only by trac modosty ond 
in wise admiration,~it is surely well that T connect 
the record of these words of his, spoken then too (ruly 
to myself, and irue always more or less for all who 
ave untrained in that toil—‘You don’t know how 
diffeult it is,’ 

You will not expect me, within tho compass of ‘this 
leotyro, to give you any analysis of the many kinds of 
exoallent art (in all the thee groat divisions) which the 
complex demands of modern life, and yot more varivd 

* matinots of modern genius, have developed for ploasnra 
-or servide. It must be my endeavour, in coniunetion 
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with iny colleagues in the other Univorsities, hereafter to 
enable you Lo appreciate theso worthily ; in the hope that 
also the members of the Royal Academy, and those of 
tho Instituto of Brilish Architects, anay he indueed to 
assist, and guide, the offorta of the Universiti, hy 
organizing such a system of art cdueatlion for their own 
students as shall in fate prevent the waste of genius 
in any mistaken endeavours; especially romoeving doubt, 
aa to the propor substance and use of materials; and 
requiring compliance with certain elementary principles 
of right, in every piclure and design exhibited with their 
sanction, Jt is not indeed possible for talent so varied 
as that of English artists to he compelled into tho for. 
malitios of a delormined school; Dut it must certhinly 
bo the function of overy acudemical body to seo that 
their younger students are guarded from what must in 
every school be error; and that Chey are practised in the 
best mothods of work hitherto known, before their ingw- 
nuity is directed to the invention of other, 

9 T neod scarcely relbr, except for tho ,suke of come 
pleloness in my slatoment, to onc form of demand. for 
art which is wholly wenlightened, and powerful only tor 
ovil;— namely, the demand of the classes oveupied solely 
in the pursuit of pleasure, for objcets and modes of art 
that cun amuse indolence or satisly sensibility, There is 
no‘need for any disenssion of these requirements, or of 
thoi forms of influence, though they aro very deadly at 
present in their oporation on seulpture, and on jowellors? 
work, ‘Thoy cannot bo checked hy blame, nor guided 
by instruction; thoy ave moroly tho nocessary resulls of 
whatevor defvots oxist in thos lompor and principles of a 
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luxurious society ; and it is only by moral changes, not 
by art-criticism, that their action can be modified. 

10, Lastly, thee is a continually inereasing demand 
for popular art, multipliablo by the printing-pess, ins- 
taalive of daily events, of general literature, and of 
natural science. Admirable skill, and some of the hest 
talent of modern times, ave occupied in supplying this 
want; and there is no limit to the good which may be 
effected by rightly taking advantage of the powers we 
now possess of placing good and lovely art within the 
reach of the poorest classes. Much has been alrealy 
accomplished ; bub great harm has been done also,—first, 
by forms, of art definitely addicssed 10 depraved tastes ; 
and, secondly, in a more subtle way, by really beutiful 
and useful engravings which are yet not good enough 
to retain their influence on the public mind;—which 
weary it by redundant quantity of monotonous average 
excellence, and diminish or destroy its power of aceurate 
attention to work of a higher order, 

Especially ,this is to he regretted in tho offevt pro- 
duced on the schools of line engraving, which had 
reached in England an oxceutivo skill of a kind before 
unexampled, and which of late have lost much of thoir 
more storling and legitimate methods. Still, I havo geon 
plates produced quite recently, more beautiful, I think, j in 
some quafitios than anything ovor bofore attained by" the 
buvin: Ava I have not the slightost fear that photography, 
or any other adverse or competitive operation, will in tho 
least ullittately diminish,—I beliove they will, on the 
contrary, stimulate and exalt—tho grand old powers of 
the wood and the stecl. 
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11. Such are, T think, briefly the present conditions 
of art with which we have bo deal; and 1 conevive il to 
be the funotion of this Professorship, with respect to 
them, to establish. both a practical and eritienl sehool of 
fino mt for English gontlemen: practical, so that if they 
draw at all, they may draw rightly; and critical, so that 
they may hoth he directed to such works of oxisling art 
as will best reward their study; and enabled 10 mako 
the oxercise of theiy patronage of living artisis delightfal 
to themselves by their consciousness of its justice, and, 
to the utmost, benoficial to thoir country, by heing given 
only to the men who deserve it; and, to those, in the 
carly poriod of thoir lives, whon they Hoth need it most, 
and can bo influcneed by it to the best advantage. 

12, And espocially with reference to this fimetion of 
palronage, I beliove myself justified in taking into necount 
futiwe probabilities as to the character and vange of art 
in Mngland; aud T shall endeavour at onee to organize 
with you a systom of study enloulutod to develope vhiolly 
the knowledge of thoso Irmehes in whieh the Mnglish 
schools havo shown, and aro likely 40 show, peculiny ox- 
cellonce. Now, in asking: your sanction both for the 
nature of tho general pluns T wish to adopt, ond for 
what T conceive to bo necessayy limitations of thom, 1 
wish you to be fally aware of my veasons for hoths and 
Twill therefore risk thé burdening of your patience while 
T atate tho directions of eflort in whieh T think Jénglish 
arlists ave Hable to failure, and those also in whieh pant 
oxperience has shown they are scene af suecoss, 

18, T referred, but now, to the eflort we aro making 
to improve the designs of our manufaotures, Within 
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certain limits I believe this improvement may indeod 
take effect: so that we may no moro humour momontary 
fashions by ugly results of chance instead of design; and 
may produce both good tissues, of harmonious colours, 
and good forms and substanco of pottery and glass, But. 
we shall never excel in decorative design. Such design 
is usually produced by people of gyeat natural powers of 
mind, who have no variety of subjects to employ them- 
selves on, no oppressive anxietics, and are in cireum- 
stances, either of natural scenery or of daily life, which 
cause pleasurable excitement. We cannot design because 
wo have too much to think of, and we think of it too 
anxiously. It has long been observed how little veal 
anxioly exists in the minds of the partly savage races 
which exeel in decorative arb; and we must not stp. 
pose that the temper of tho middle ages was a troubled 
one, because every day brought its danger or its changes, 
The very eventfulness of the life rondeved it careless, ns 
generally is still the case with soldiers and sailors, Now, 
when there,re great powers of thought, and little 10 
think of, all the waste onergy and finey ave thrown into 
the manual work, and yon have as much intellect as 
would direct tho affhirs of a large merenntile concorn 
for a day, spent all at once, quile unconsciously, in 
drawing an ingenious spiral, 

Also, powers of doing fine ornamental work are ‘only 
to be reaghed by a perpetual discipline of the hand as 
well aa of the fancy; discipline ns attentive and painful 
as that which a juggler has to put himsolf through, to 
overcome the more palpablo diffeultics of his profession, 


‘The execution of the best artists is always a splendid 
: . 
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tour-de-force, and much that in painting is apposed to 
be depondent on materinl is indeed only a lovely 
-and quite inimitable legordemain. Now, when powers 
of fancy, stimulated by this taiumphant precision of 
manual doxterity, descend wninterrupledly from gonorn 
tion to generation, you havo at last, what is not Ko 
much a trained artist, as a new species of animal, with 
whose instinctive gifts you havo no chance of contend- 
ing, And thus all our imitations of olhor peoples’ 
work are futile, Wo must learn first to mako honosb 
English wares, and afterwards to decorate thom as may, 
please the then approving Graces, 

14, Seeondly—and this is an incapacity of a prayer 
kind, yot having its own good in it also—wo shall never 
bo successful in tho highesl fields of ideal ov theological 
art, For thore is one sirimge, bub quite essential, cha- 
yactor in us: ever since the Conquest, if nob earlier -~ 
a dolight in the forms of burlesque which aro connceted in 
somo degree with the foulness:in evil, J think tho most 
porfest typo of a truo English mind in its Jest possible 
tompor, is that of Chaucer; and you will find that, while 
it is for tho most part full of thoughts of beauty, pure 
and wild like that of an April morning, there are evon 
in the midst of this, somolimes momentarily jesting pase 
anges which stoop to play with evil—while the powor of 
listening to and onjeying the jesting of entirely gross 
persons, whatever the fecling may be which perils il, 
afterwards degenerates into forms of humour which 
vender somo of quile tho grontest, wisest, and moat 
motal of English writers now. ulmost useless for our + 
+ youth And yot you will find that whenover Jingliah- 
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men axe wholly without this instinct, their gonius is 
comparatively weak and restricted. 

15. Now, tho first necessity for tho doing of any 
great work in idoal art, is the ooking wpon_all foulngss 
with horror, as a contemptible though dreadful enemy. 
You may easily understand what I mean, by comparing 
the feelings with which Dante regards any form of ob- 
seenity or of baso jest, with the temper in which the samo 
things aie regarded by Shakespeare, And this stvange 
earthly instinct of ours, coupled as it is, in our good mon, 
with great simplicity and common senso, renders them 
shrewd and porfect observers and delinoators of actual 
natimey low or high; but, precludes them from that spe- 
cinlity of art which is properly called sublime. If ever 
we try anything in the manner of Michnel Angelo or of 
Dante, we catch a full, even in literature, as Millon in 
the battle of the angels, spoiled from Tlostod: whilo in 
at, every attempt in this style has hithorlo heon the 
sign cithor of the presumptuous egotism of persons who 
had never yeally leaned to be workmon, or it has beon 
eonneatad with very tragic forms of tho contemplation of 
death,—it has always leon partly insane, and novex once 
wholly successful. 7 

But we necd not feel any discomfort in theso limit. 
ations of our capacity. We can do much that others 
eannot, and more than we have ovor yet ourselves com : 
pletely’ done. Our first great gift is in the portraiture 
of living people—a power already so accomplished in 
both Reynolds and Gainsborough, that nothing: is loft 
for futime masters but to add the ealm of porfect work 
manship to their vigour and folivity of poreoption. And 
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of what valuo a true school of portiniture may become | 
in tho future, when worthy men will desire only to ho 
known, and others will nob few to know thom for whut 
they txaly wore, wo cannot from any past recordy of at 
influence yel conceive. Bub in my next addiess it, will 
be partly my ondeavour to show you how much moro 
useful, becauso more humble, tho labour of grent masters 
might have been, had thoy beon content to bow reeord 
of the souls that were dwelling with thom on earth, 
instead of striving to give a deceptive glory to thoso 
thoy dreamed of in heavon. 

16, Sccondly, wo have an intonse powor of invention 
and expression in, domostic drama; (King Tear and 
Hamlot boing essentially domestic in thoir strongest 
motives of interest), There is x tondenay at this moment 
towards a noblo development of our art in this direo- 
tion, checked by many adverse conditions, which may ho 
summed in ono,—the insuflleioney of generous civic or! 
patriotic passion in the hemt of the Hnglish people ; 
a fault which makes ils domostie affections ssolfish, eons 
tracted, and, therefore, frivolous. 

1% Thirdly, in connection with our simplicity and 
good-humow, and partly with that very love of tho 
grotesque which debases ow iden, wo havo a sympathy 
with tho lowor mimals which is peeulinrly our own; and 
which, though it has already found somo oxquisite ox- 
pression in tho works of Bowiek und Iumdseor, is yob 
quile undeveloped, ‘This sympathy, with tho aid of our 
now authoritative scionce of physiology, and in assoointion 
with our British love of ndventure, will, I hopo, enable 
us to give to tho future inhabitants of the globe an 

0 
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almost perfect record of the present forms of animal life 
upon it, of which may are on tho point of being ox- 
tinguished. 

Lastly, but not as the least important of ow special 
powers, I have to note our skill in landscape, of which 
I will presently speak moro particularly. 

18. Such, I conceive, to be the directions in which, 
principally, we have the power to oxeel; and you must 
at once sce how the consideration of them muab modify 
the advisable methods of our art study, Vor if our 
professional painters wee likely to produco pieces of art 
loftily ideal in their character, iL would be desirable to 
form the taste of tho students hero by setting before 
them only the purest oxamples of Greck, and the 
mightiest of Italian, art. But I do not think you will 
yet find a single instanco of a school direcied exclusively 
to these higher branches of study in England, which hax 
strongly, or even definitely, made impression on its younger 
scholars, Whilo, therefore, I shall endeavour to point out, 
clearly the characters to bo looked for and admixed in, the 
greal mastors of imaginative design, T shall make no spocial 
effort to stimulate tho imitation of them; and, above 
all things, T shall try to proho in you, and {o prevent, 
the affectation into which it is ensy to fall, oven through 
modesty,—of either endeavouring 10 ndmivo a grandeur 
with which we have no uatural sympathy, or losing the 
pleastife we might take in the aludy of familiar things, 
by considering it a sign of refinement to loole for what 
is of higher class, or rarer occurrence, 

19, Again, if our artisans were likely to attain any 
distinguished skill in ornamental design, it would bo in- 
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eumbont upon me to make my clas here acenrately 
acquainted With the principles of earth and motal work, 
and to accustom them to take pleasure in conventional 
arrangemonts of colow: and form. I hope, indeed, to do 
this, so fay as to onable thom to discern the real merit 
of many styles of art which ave at present neglected ; 
and, above all, to read tho minds of semi-barharie nations 
in tho only languago by which their feclings were capable 
of expression: and thoso members of my class whose 
tempor inclines thom 1o take pleasure in the interpretation, 
of mythic symbols, will not probably bo induced to quit 
the profound fields of investigation which carly art, 
examined onrefully, will open to them, and which belong 
to it alone; for this is a genoral law, that, supposing 
the intellect of tho workman the samo, the move imila- 
tively completo his art, tho leas he will mean by ib; and 
tho ruder the symbol, the deeper is its intontion. Nover- 
theless, when I havo once sufliciontly pointed oul the 
nature and valuo of this conventional work, and vindiented 
it from tho contompl with which it is too genorally re~ 
garded, I shall leavo tho student to his own pleasure in 
‘its puranit; and oven, so fir as T may, diseourage all 
admiration founded on quoininess ov peculiarity of atyle ; 
and repress any other modes ol feoling which are likely 
1o lead rathor to fastidions collection of cuviosilies, than 
to the intelligent appreciation of work which, being: exo. 
outed in compliance with constant laws of right; Saunot 
he singular, and must bo distinguished only hy oxecllones 
in what is always desirable, 

20. While, therefore, in these and auch other direc 
tions, I shall ondeavour-to pul overy adequate mean of’ 
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advance within reach of the members of my class, 1 shall 
use my own bost energy 1o show them what is consum- 
mately benutifcl and well done, by men. who have past 
through the symbolic or suggestive slago of design, and 
have enabled themselves to comply, by truth of re- 
presentation, with the stiictest or most eager demands of 
accurate scionco, and of disciplined passion, T shalt thore. 
foro direct your observation, during the greater part of 
the time you may spare to me, to what is indisputably 
best, both in painting and sculpture; trusting thal you 
avill afterwards recognise the nascent and partial skill 
of former days both with greater inlerost md gxeator 
yespect, when you know tho full difieulty of what it 
attempted, and the complete rango of whut ib foretold. 
21. And with this view, I shall at once ondervonr to 
do what has for many years been in my thoughix, and 
now, with the advice and assistance of the omators of 
the University Gallerics, I do not doubt may be acuom- 
plished hero in Oxford, just whore it will bo pro-eminontly 
useftl—namely, to arrange an eduentional sories of exam~ 
ples of exceliont art, standards to which you may at onew 
xefor on any questionable point, and by the study of 
which you may gradually attain an instinctive sense of 
sight, which will afterwards bo liable to no serious ovror. 
Such a collection may bo formed, bath moro perfectly, 
and more easily, than would commonly be supposed. "Vor 
the remleutility of the serics will depend on its restricted 
extent,—on the severe oxclusion of all sceond-ruto, super. 
fluous, or oven attractively varied oxamples,—end on 
the confining the students’ attention to a fow types of 
what is insnperably good, Moro progress in power of 
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judgment may be made in a limited time by the ex- 
amination of one work, than by the review of many; and 
a certain degree of vitality is piven lo the impressivencss 
of every characteristic, by its being exhibited in’ clewr 
contrast, and without repetition, 

The gveatar number of the examples T shall choose 
will at firal not bo costly; many of them, ouly engravings 
or photographs: they shall bo arranged 50 as to bo ensily 
accessible, and I will prepare a catalogue, pointing out 
my purpose in tha selection of each. But in process of 
time, I havo good hope that assistance will bo given me 
by the English public in making the series hore no desk 
splendid than serviceable; and in placing minor collee- 
tions, arranged on a similar principle, ab tho command 
also of the students in our public schools, 

22, In the second place, T shall endeavour to prevail 
upon all the younger mombers of the University who wish , 
to attend the art leotures, to give ab least ao mach time 
do manual practico as may onahlo them to understand the 
nature and diMeully of executive skill, ‘Tho {imo go spent 
will uot bo Jost, oven ax regards their othor sludies al 
tho Univorsity, for I will prepare the praotieal oxorcieex 
m a double sories, ono illustrative of history, the other 
of natural scionce, And whether you are drawing a pices 
af Creek armour, or a hawk’s henk, or a lion’s paw, you 
will find that the mere neeessily of using the hand eom- 
pels attention to circumstances which would otherwise 
have escaped nolico, and fastens them in the memory 
without farther cfforL But were it even otherwise, and / 
this practical training did really involve some snerifice of 
your time, T do not fear but thet ib will be justified to 
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you by its fel results: and I think that general public 
fecling is also tending to the admission that, accom 
plished education must include, not only full command of 
expression by language, but command of irus musical 
sound by the voice, and of truco form by the hand. 

28, While I myself hold this profissorship, I shall 
direct you in these exercises very definitely to natural 
history, and to Iandseape; not only because in these two 
branches I am probably able to show you truths which 
might bo despised hy my successors; but because T think 
the vital and joyful study of natural history quite the 
principal element requiring introduction, not only into 
Univaisity, but into national, education, from highest to 
lowest; and I even will risk incurring your ridicule by 
confessing one of my fondest dreams, that I may sue- 
ceed in making some of you English youths like hotter 
to look at a bird than to shoot it; and even desixe to 
mako wild creatures {amo, instead of tame creatures wild, 
And for the study of landseapo, it is, I think, now cal- 
culated to he of nse in deoper, if not more important 
modes, than that of natural science, for reasons whieh 1 
will ask you to leb mo state at some Tength. : 

| 2% Observe first ;—no raco of mon which is ontirely 
bred in wild country, fur from cities, ever enjoys lands 
scape, They may enjoy the beauty of animals, but scar voly 
| even that: a true peasant cannot sco the beauty of entitle s 
but only the qualities oxpressive of their serviceablenoss, 
I waive discussion of this to-day; permit my assortion 
of it, under my confident guarantee of future proof 
Landscape enn only be enjoyed by cullivaled persons; 
‘and it is only by music, literature, and painting, that 
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cultivation can be given. Also, the faeullies which 
avo thus reeeived aro hereditary; so that the child of 
an eduealed raco has an innate instinct for beauty, 
derived from aris practised hundreds of years betore its 
birth. Now farther note this, one of the loveliest things 
in human nature. In the children of noble races, trained 
by swrounding art, and at the samo time in the prac 
tico of great deeds, there is an intense delight in tho 
Inndscape of their country as memoriad; a sengo not 
taught to them, nor tenchablo to any others; but, in 
thom, innate; and tho seal and reward of persistence in 
gveat national lile;-—the obedience and the penes of ages 
having extonded gradually the glory of tho revered 
ancestors also to the ancestral land ; until the Motherhood 
of the duat, tho mystery of the Demeter from whose 
bosom we came, and to whose bosom wo relurn, surrounds 
and inspires, evorywhere, the local awe of fiold and foun. 
tain; the groredness of landmark that one may remove, 
and of wave that nono may pollute; while records of 
proud days, and of dear porsons, make overy,rock monn. 
mental with ghostly inscription, and ovory path lovely 
with noble desolateness, 

86. Now, however chocked by lightness of tanpera- 
ment, the instinelive love of landscape in us has this 
deoy root, which, in your minds, E will pray you to dis- 
encumber from whatever may oppress or mortify it, and 
to strive to feel with nll the strength of your youth 
that a nation is only worthy of the soil and the seoncs 
thal it has inherited, when, by all ils nels and arta, ib 
is making them more lovely for ils children. 

And now, I trust, you will feel that ib ig not in mero 
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yielding to my own fancies that I haye chosen, for the 
first three subjects in your educational sories, landseape 
scenes ;—two in England, and one in Hrance,—the asso- 
ciation of these being not without purposo:—and for the 
fourth, Alboré Diirer’s dream of the Spirit of Labour, 
And of the Iandscape subjects, I must tell you this 
much. The first is an engraving only; the original 
drawing by Turner was destroyed by fire twenty years 
ago. For which loss I wish you to he sorry, and to 
yemember, in connection with this first example, that 
whatever remains to us of possession in the arts is, 
compared to what we might have had if we had eared 
for them, just what that engraving is 1o the lost drawing, 
You will find also that its subject has meaning in it 
which will not be harmful 10 you. The second example 
is a veal drawing by Turner, in the same scries, and very 
nearly of the same place; the two scenes are within a 
quarter of a milo of tach othor, It will show you the 
charactor of the work that was destroyed, Tt will show 
you, in progess of time, much more; but chiefly, and 
this is my main reason for choosing both, it will he a 
permanent expression to you of what English landsenpe was 
once sand must, if wo ave {o remain a nation, be again, 

I think it farther right to tell you, for otherwise you 
might hardly pay vegard enough to work apparently so 
simple, that by a chance which is nol altogethor dis- 
ploasing fo mo, this drawing, which it has become, for 
these reasons, necessary for me to give you, is—not 
indeed the bost I have, (I havo several as good, though 
none hotter)—but, of all I have, th ono I had least 
mind to part with, 
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The third example ia also a ‘Torney drawing—n scene 
on tho Lotre—never ongraved. It is am iniyodnetion to 
the sorios of the Tuoive, which you havo already ;-it has 
in its present place a dne coneurronee with tho expres 
sional purpose of its companions; and though small, it 
is vory precious, boing nv fanltless, and, [ believe, unsur- 
passablo examplo of wator-colonr painting. 

Chiofly, however, ryomember the object of these threv 
fivst examples is to give you an index to your truest 
feolings bout Huropean, and especially about your native 
Tandseape, as it is pensive and historical ; and so far as 
you yourselves make any offort ab ils representation, to 
giva you a motive for fidelity in handwork moro mix 
mating than any connected with mero suvecss in the art 
itself, 

26, With respect to actual mothoda of practice T will 
not inew: the responsibility of determining them for you, 
Wo will take Lionardo’s treatise on painting for ow first 
text-book; and I think you need nol fear boing: mislod 
by mo if I ask you to do only what Lionngdo bids, or 
what will bo necessary to onable you to do hia bidding. 
Bub you need nob possess the hook, nor read it through, 
T will translate the piceos to the authority of whieh 1 
shall appeals ancl, in process of time, hy analysis ol this 
fragmontary trentiso, show you some charactors not usually 
understood of the simplicity as woll as subtlety com~- 
mon {0 mosh great workmen of that ago. Afterwards 
we will collec) the instructions of other undisputed 
mastors, till wo have obtained a cota of Inwa olenly 
resting on the consont of antiquity. 

‘While, however, ‘T thus in some measure limit for the 
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present the methods of your practice, T shall endeavour 
to make the courses of my Universily Icetures ag wide in 
their range as my knowledge will permit. The range 
so conceded will be narrow enough; but I believe that 
my proper fonction is nob to acquaint you with tho 
genoial history, but with the essential principles of art ; 
and with its history only when it has been both great 
and good, or where some special excellence of it requires 
examination of the causes to which it must be ascribed. 
27, But if either our work, or our enquiries, are to 
be indeed succcasful in their own ficld, thoy must be 
connected with others of a sternor character. Now listen 
to me, if I have in these past details lost or burdened 
your attention; for this is what I have chiefly to say to 
you. The art of any county is the exponent of its 
\ social and political virtues, I will show you that it is 
so in some detail, in {he second of my subsequent course 
of lectures; meantime accept this as one of tho things, 
and the most important of all things, I can positively 
\ declare to yau. ‘The art, or goncial productive and Lorma- 
‘ itive energy, of any country, is an oxach exponent of its 
ethical life. You can have noble art only from noble 
persons, associated under laws fitted to their time and 
circumstances, And tho best skill that any teacher of 
art could spend here in your holp, would not end in 
enabling you even so rthuch as rightly to draw the 
water-lilies in the Cherwell (and though it did, the 
work when dono would not bo worth the lilies them. 
selves) unless both he and you were seeking, as I trust 
we shall together seek, in the laws which regulate tho 
finest industries, the cluc to the laws which regulate ad 
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industries, and in bettor obedience to which wo shill 
actually have heneeforward to live, not merely in com- 
pliance with our own sense of what is right, but under 
tho weight of quite literal necessity. Jor the tades by 
which the British people has believed ib to be tho highest 
of destinivs to maintain itself, cannot now long remuin 
undisputed in its hands; its memployed poor ave daily 
becoming more violently criminal; and a searching’ dis- 
tress in the middle classes, arising partly from their 
vanity in living always up to their incomes, and partly 
from their folly in imagining that they can subsist in 
idleness upon usury, will at last compel the sons and 
daughters of English families to acquaint themselven 
with the principles of providentinl ceonemy; and to 
learn that food can only be got out of the ground, 
and competence “only seeured by frugality; and that 
although it is not possible for all to be oeenpied in 
the highest arts, nor for any, guil{lessly, to pass their 
days in a succession of pleasures, the moat purfout mental 
culture possible to mon is founded on their aveful 
onergics, and their best arla and brightest hnappiners 
aro consistont, and consistent only, with their virtue, 

28. This T ropeat, gentlemen, will soon become nuni- 
fest to those among us, and there ao yol mimy, who 
are honost-hearted. And the future fate of England 
depends upon the position they then take, and on their 
courage in maintaining: it. * 

There is « destiny now possible to us—tho highest 
ever sot before a nation to be accepted or refused, Wo 
aro still undegenerate in yvaco; a race mingled of the 
Dost northern blood. ‘We are nob yot dissolute in tempur, 
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but still havo the firmness to govern, and tho grace to 
obey. We have beon taught a religion of puro meroy, 
which ye must cithor now finally betray, or Jenn to 
defend by fulfilling. And we are rich in an inheritance 
of honour, bequeathed to us through a thousand years of 
noble history, which it should bo ow daily thirst to 
increase with splendid avarice, so that Englishmen, if it 
be a sin to covets honour, should be tho most offending 
souls alive. Within the last fow years wo have had the 
laws of natural scienco opened to us with a rapidity 
which has been blinding by its brightness ; and means 
of transit and communication given to us, which have 
made but one kingdom of the habitable globo, One 
kingdom ;—but who is to bo its king? Is thera to bo 
no king in it, think you, and every man to do that 
which is right in his own eyes? Or only kings of 
tertor, and the obscene empiies of Mammon and Bolial ? 
Or Will you, youths of England, make your country again 
a yoyal throne of kings; a sceptied islo, for all the world 
a source of light, n centre of peaco; mistress of Learning 
and of the Aris ;—fhithfal puardinn of great memories 
in the midst of irreverent and ephemeral visions ;-—~fhith- 
ful sorvant of time-tricd principles, under temptation 
from fond exporiments and licentious desires; and, amidat 
the cruel and clamorous jealousies of tha nationa, wor 
shipped in her strange valour, of goadwill towards mon? 

29.‘ Vexilla regis prodennt,’ Yos, but of which king? 
There are the two oriflammes; which shall wo plint on 
the farthest islands—tho ono that floats in heavenly fire, 
or that hangs heavy with foul tissue of tomestrinl gold ? 
There is mdeed a course of beneficent glory open to 
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us, such as nover wag yet ollered to any poor group of 
mortal souls, But it must bo—ib Zs with us, now, ‘ Reign 
or Die” And if it shall bo anid of this country, § love 
per viltate, il gan rifiulo;’ that refusal of the crown will 
be, of all yet recorded in history, the shamefulest and 
most untimely, 

And this is what she must cither do, or perish: she 
must found colonies os fast and as far as she is able, 
formed of hor most onorgetic and worthiest. men ;—seizing 
every pieco of fruitful waste ground sho can set her foot 
on, and thee tenching these her colonists that their chic’ 
virtuo is to be fidelity to their country, and that their 
first aim is to bo to advance tho power of Mngland by 
Jand and sea: and that, thongh they live on n distant 
plot of ground, they aro no more to consider thomselyes 
therefore dishanchisod from their native land than the 
sailors of her fleots do, beemta they float on dixtunt 
waves, So that literally, these colonies mush bo fistoned 
fleets, and overy man of them must ho undor authorily 
of captains and officers, whose bobler command ix to bo 
over fields and streots instead of ships of the Ino; and 
England, in these hor motionless navies (or, in tho tue 
and mightiest sense, motionless churches, ruled by pilots 
on tho Galilean Inke of all tho world) in lo ‘expect every 
min to do his duty ;’ recognising that duty is indeed 
possililey no less in pence than war; and that if we en 
get mon, for little pny, to casi themselves agwinal, cannon. 
months for love of Hngland, we may find men also who 
will plough and sow for her, who will behave kindly and 
yighteously for hor, who will bring up their children to 
love hor, and who will gladden themselves in tho bright- 
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ness of her glory, more than in all the light of topic 
skies, 

But that they may be able to do this, she must maka 
her own majesty stainless ; she must give them thoughts 
of their home of which thoy can be proud, ‘The England 
who is to be mistress of half the earth cannot romain 
herself » heap of cinders, trampled by contending md 
miserable crowds ; she must yet again become tho England 
she was once, and in all beautiful ways more; so happy, 
so secluded, and so pure, that in her sky—polluted by no 
unholy clouds—she may be able to spell rightly of every 
star that heaven doth show; and-in her fields, ordored 
and wide and fair, of every herb that sips tho dow; and 
under the greon avenues of her enchanted garden, a sacred 
Ciree, true Daughter of the Sun, she must guide the 
human arts, and gather the divine knowledge, of distant 
nations, transformed from savagencss to manhood, and 
redeemed from despairing inlo Peace, 

80. You think that an impossible ideal. Bo it so; 
refuse to accept it if you will; but sco that you form 
your own in ils stead, All that I ask of you is to have 
a fixed purpose of somo kind for your country and your- 
selves; no matior how restricted, so that it bo fixed and 
unselfish, I know what stout hearts aro in you, to 
answer acknowledged need; but it is the frtallest form of 
ervor in English youth to hide their best hardihood till 
it fades for lack of sunshine, and to act in disdain ‘of 
purpose, till all purpose is vain. It is not by deliberate, 
bul by cargless selfishness; not by compromise with ovil, 
but by dull following of good, that the weight of national 
evil increases upon us daily. Brenk through at least 
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this pretence of existence; determine what you will be, 
and what you would win. You will not decide wrongly 
‘if you vesolvo to devide at all, Wore even tho choieo 
between lawless pleasure and loyal sullering, you would 
nol, I bolicve, choose basuly, But your trial is not so 
sharp, It is between drifting in confused wreek mong 
the castaways of Fortine, who condemns to assured rain 
those who know not cithor how to resist her, or obey; 
between this, I say, and the taking your appointed part 
in the heroism of Rest; the resolving to shave in the 
victory which is to the wenk rathor than the slronb; 
and thé binding yourselves by that law, which, thought 
on through lingering night and labouring day, makes a 
man’s life to be as & twee planted by the water-side, that 
bringoth forth his fruit, in his scason ;—~ 
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at. It was stated, and I irush partly with your ac- 
cepiance, in my opening leoture, that the study on which 
we aro about to enter cannot bo rightly undeitalen ox- 
cept in furtherance of tho grave purposes of life with 
respech to which tho rest of the schome of your cduen- 
tion hero ig designed. But you can-seareely have at 
once felt all that T intended in saying so;—you can. 
not but bo still partly undor tho impression that tho so- 
called fino aris nro merely modes ol graceful recrenlion, 
and_n now resource Loy your times of voal, Let mo ask 
you, forthwith, ao far as you can trust me, to change 
your thoughts in this matter, All tho grent mils have 
for their pbject oithor tho support oy oxaltation of human 
life,—vusually both; and their dignity, and ultimately 
thelr Very oxistence, dopond on thoir Deing ‘pera Adyou 
dAn008s,’ thal ig to say, approhonding, with right reason, 
tha nature of tho matorials they work with, of the 
things they volato of represent, and of tho faculties to 
which thoy avo addressed, And farther, they form ono 
united systom from which it is impossiblo to vemovo any 
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part without harm to tho reat. Thoy aro founded fivel in 
mastory, by strength of arm, of the carth and sca, in agri- 
culture and seamanship; then their inventive power begins, 
with tho clay in tho hand of the potter, "whose art is 
the humblest, but truest type of tho forming of the human 
body and spivib; and in the carpenter's work, which ” 
probably was the carly employment of the Founder of 
our religion, And until men have pebfeotly learned the 
laws of art in clay and wood, they can consummately 
know no others, Nor is it without the strange signifi- 
cance which you will find in what at first seems chance, 
in all noble histories, as soon as you can read them 
rightly,—that the slatue of Athena Polias was of olive- 
wood, and that the Greek temple and Gothic spixe aro 
both merely the permanent representations of usoful 
wooden structures, On these favo first avts follow build- 
ing in stone,—sculpture,—motal work,—and painting; 
every arb being propaly called ‘fino’? which demands 
the exercise of the full facultios of heart and intellect, 
* For though the fine mis are not necessarily imitative or 
represontativo, for thoir essence is being ‘aept yéveow — 
occupied in the actual production of beautiful form oy 
* colow—slill, the highest of them are dppoirrted also to 
relate to us tho utmost ascortainable trath respecting: 
visible things and moral feelings: an& this pursuit of 
fact is the vital clement of tho arl power j—that. in 
which lone it can develope itself to its utmost, And I 
will anticipate by an assertion which you will nt prosont 
think too bold, but which I am willing that you should 
think so, in oder that you may well remomber it,—tho 
highest thing that ait can do is to seb before you tha 
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true image of the presonco of s noble human being, 
It hag never dono more than this, and it ought not to 
do less. 

32, ‘Tho great aris—forming thus one perfeet, scheme 
of human, skill, of which il is not right to eall one 
division more honourable, though it may ho moro subtle, 
than another—have had, and can have, bub three prin- 
cipal directions of purposo:—first, thet of onforeing 
the religion of mon; socondly, that of perfecting their 
ethical state; thirdly, that of doing them material Or | 
vice, : 

88, I do not donbt bub that you ave surprincd at 
my saying the mts can in thoix second function only he 
divected to the perfecting of ethical slate, it being our 
usual impression that they aro ofton desteuctive of 
morlity, But il is impossihlo to direct fine mt to an 
immoral ond, oxcepl by giving it chmaclors unconnected 
with its fineness, oy by addressing ib 40 persons who 
cannot porecive it to bo fine. ‘Whosoevor rocogmnisos it 
is oxnlled by it, On tho othe? hand, ib lng beon com- 
monly thought that art was a most fitting means lor 
the enforcoment of roligions dootrinos and emotiotisy' 
whereas thoxe is, as I mush presontly try bo show you, 
room for gravo doubt whethor it has not in this function 
hitherto dono ovil rathor than good. 

84, Jn this and tho two noxt following leotures, I 
shall ondeavow therefore to show you tho grave relations 
of human ait, in thesa threo functions, to Iwnan lif 
I can do this but roughly, as you may well supposo— 
sinco each of these aubjects would require for ita right 
trealmont yonrs instead of hours, Pigs ugmombor, L 
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have already given yenrs, nol a few, to cach of thom; 
and what I try to tell you now will be only so much as 
is absolutely necessary to sot our work on a clear founda- 
tion, You may not, at present, see tho "necessity Lor 
any foundation, and may think that I ought to put 
pencil and paper in your hands at once. On that point 
I must simply answer, ‘Trust me a little while,’ asking 
you however also to remomber, that—irrespectively of 
what you do last or first—my tine function here is not 
that of your master in painting, or sculpture, or pottery ; 
but my real duty is to show you what it is that makes 
any of these arts fine, or the contrary of finc: easen- 
tially good, or essentially base, You need not fear my 
not being practical enough for you; all tho industry 
you choose to give me I will take; but far tho hotter 
part of what you may gain by such industry would he 
lost, if I did not first lead you to see what every form 
-of art-industry intends, and why some of it is justly 
called right, and some wrong. 

85. It yould be well if you wero to look ovor, with 
yespeet to this matter, the end of tho second, and what 
interosts you of tho third book of Plato’s Republic; noting 
therein these two principal things, of which I havo to 
speak in this and my noxt lecture: first, tho power which 
Plato so frankly, and quite justly, attributes to art, of 
falsifying our conceptions of Doity: which power he by 
fatal evror partly implies may bo used wisely for good, 
and that the feigning is only wrong when it ig of 
evil, ‘édv Tig ph ads weddyrar;’ and you may tyaco 
throngh all that follows the beginning of the change 
of Greek ideal art into a beautiful expediency, instend 
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of what tt was in the days of Pindar, the statement of 
what ‘could not bo otherwise than so.’ But, in tho 
second place, you will find in thoso books of the Volity, 
stated with Tay gyeator accuracy of expression than our 
English Janguago admits, the ossential relations of art 
to morality ; the sum of these being givon in ono lovely 
sentence, which, considering that wo have to-day gince 
dono us by faix companionship, you will pardon me for 
iranslating, ‘Must it be thon only with our poots that 
wo insist they shall cithor create for us the imago of 
a noble mosality, or among us create none? or shall we 
nob also keep guard wvor all other workers for the people, 
and forbid them to make what is ill-oustomed, and un- 
restrained, and ungentlo, and without order or shnpo, 
cither in likenesses of living things, or in buildings, or 
in any othor thing whatsoever that is made for tho 
people? and shall wo not rather sock for workers who 
can track the innor nature of all that, may be sweetly, 
schemed ; so that tho young mon,‘as living in a whole. 
somo placo, may be profiled by everything that, in worl 
foivly wrought, may touch’ them through heaving or 
sight—ns if ib wore a breeze bringing health to thom 
from places strong: for life?’ 

86, And now——but ono word, before wo enter on our 
task, as to the way you must understand what T may 
endeavour to tell you, 

Let, mo beg you—now and always-—nob to think that 
I mean more than 1 say, Tn all probability, 1 moan 
just what I say, and only that. Ab all evonts T do 
fully mean that, and if thero is anything yeserved in 
my mind, it will bo probably differont from what you 
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would guess. You are wich welcome to know all 
that I think, as soon as I have put before you all my 
gvounds for thinking it; but by the time I have done 
80, you will be able to form an opinion of your own: 
and mine will then be of no consequence to you. 

87. 1 use then to-day, as I shall in futuro uso, the 
word ‘religion’ as signifying the feelings of love, reve- 
yenee, or dicad with which the human mind is nffected 
by its concéptions of spiritual being; and you know 
well how necessary it is, both to the rightness of our 
own life, and to the understanding the lives of othors, 
that we should always keep clearly distinguished our ideas 
of religion, as thus defined, and of morality, as the law 
of rightness in human conduct, For thore are many 
religions, but there is only ono morality, hore are 
moral and immonal religions, which differ as much in 
precept as in emotion; but there is only one movrality, 
which has been, is, and must be for ever, an instinct 
in the hearts of all civilized mon, as cortain and unl. 
terable as thoir outwad bodily form, and which receives 
from religion neithor law, nor peace; bub only hope, and 
felicity. 

88. Tho pure forms or states of religion hitherto 
Inown, ave those in which a healthy humanity, finding 
in itsolf many foibles and sins, has imagined, oy» been 
made conscious of, the existence of higher spiritual por- 
sonality, liable to no such fault or stain; and hag been 
assisted in effort, and consoled in pain, by reference to 
the will oy sympathy of such movo pure spirits, whether 
imagined or real. I am compolled 40 uso these painful 
Jatitudes of oxpression, because no analysis has hitherto 
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sufficed to distinguish neduratoly, in historical narrative, 
the difference betwoon impressions resulting from the 
imagination of the worshippor, and thoso made, if any, 
by tho actually local and temporary prosenco of anothor 
spirit, Tor instance, take the vision, which of all 
others has been sinco made most frequently the sub. 
ject of physical vopresentation—tho appearance to lizo- 
kiel and St, John of tho four living creatures, which 
throughout Christendom have been used fo symbolize 
tho Tvangelisiss, Supposing such interprotation just, 
one of thoso figures was ocither the moro symbol to 
St. John of himself, ‘or it was the power which inspired 
him manifosting itself in an independent form. Which 
of these it was, or whether neither of these, but a 
vision of other polvors, or a dream, of which neither 
the prophet himself imow, nor ean any other porson 
yet know, tho interprotation, I supposo no moadeally- 
tompered and accmato thinker would now tuke upon 
himself to decide. Nor is it therofore anywiso necesery 
for you to docide on that, or any athor such question ; 
but it is uecessnry that you should bo bold cnongh to 
look evory opposing question steadily in its fneo; and 
modest enough, having dono so, to know whon it is 
too hard for you. But above all things, seo that you 
be modest in your thoughts, for of this one thing wo 
may be absolutely suro, thet all our thoughts are but 
dogrees of darkness, And in theso daya you have to 
guard against the fatallest darkness of tho two opposite 
Prides: the Pride of Faith, which imaginos that the 
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Nature of the Deity can be defined by its convictions ; 
and the Pride of Scionce, which imagines that the 
Energy of Deity can be oxplained by its analysis. 

89, Of theso, the first, the Pride of Faith, is now, 
as it has been always, the most dendly, beeause the 
most complacent and subtle ;—beeause il invests overy 
evil passion of our nature with the aspect of an angel 
of light, and enables tho self-love, which might other- 
wiso have been put 4o wholesome shame, and the cruel 
carelessness of the ruin of our fellow-men, which might 
otherwise have been warmed into human love, or at least 
checked by human intelligence, to congeal themselves 
into the mortal intellectual disease of imagining that 
myliads of the inhabitants of the world for four thousand 
years have beon left to wander and perish, many of 
them overlastingly, in ordor that, in fulness of timo, divine 
truth might be preached sufficiently to ourselves; with 
this farther ineffable mischief for direct result, that mul- 
titudes of kindly-disposed, gentle, and submissive persona, 
who might elso by their truo patience have alloyed tho 
hardness of the common crowd, and by thoir activity for 
good, balanced iis misdoing, are withdrawn from all such 
true service of man, that they may pass the best par of 
their lives in what thoy aro {old is the service of God; 
namely, desiring what they cannot oblain, lamenting what 
they cafinot avojd, and reflecting on what thoy cannot 
understand. 4; 

40. This, I.repeat, is tho deadliest, but for you, 
under existing cicumatances, it is hccoming' daily, almost 
hourly, the least probable form of Pride. «That which 
you have chiclly to guard against consists in the ovor- 
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valuing of minuto though corveol discovery ; the ground- 
less denial of all that soems to you io have een 
groundlessly affirmed; and the intoresting yourselves too 
curiously in tho progress of somo soiontifie minds, which 
in their judgment of the universe om bo compared to 
nothing so acomatoly as to tho woodworms in the panel 
of a picture by some great painter, if wo may con- 
ecive them as tasting with discrimination of tho wood, 
and with vepngnance of tho colowx, and declaring that 
even this unlooked-for and undesirable combination is a 
normal result of tho action of molecular Foreos, 

41, Now, I must vory carnestly warn you, in tho 
beginning of my work with you horo, against allowing 
either of these forms of egotism to inlerfore with your 
judgment or practico of art, On the ono hand, you 
must not allow tho expression of your own favourite 
religious feclings by any particular form of mt lo mo- 
dify your judgment of its absolute merit; nor allow the 
art itself to become an illegitimate means of deopening 
and confirming your convictions, by roulizing to your 
eyes what you dimly conceive with the brain; as if tho 
gronter clearness of tho imago wore a stronger proof of 
its truth, On tho other hand, you must not allow your 
soiontifie habit of trusting nothing but what you have 
ascorlained, to proyont you from appreciating, or at lenst 
endeavouring 10 qualify yourselves to appreciate, the 
work of tho highost fheully of tho fwman mind,—its 
imagination, ~whon it is toiling in tho presonco of things 
that ennnot bo dealt with by any othor power, ¢ 

42, Thogo aro both vital conditions of your healthy 
progress, On the ona hand, observo that you do not 
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wilfully uso the realistic power of art to convince your- 
selves of historical or theological statements which you 
cannot otherwise prove; and which you wish to prove: 
—on the other hand, that you do nob check your imagi- 
nation and conscience while seizing the traths of which 
they alone aro cognizant, becausd you value too highly 
the scientific interest which altaches to the investigation 
of second causes, 

For ingtanee, it may be quite possible to show the 
conditions in water and electricity which necessarily pro- 
duce the craggy outline, the apparently self-contained 
silvery light, and the sulphurous blue shadow of o 
thunder-cloud, and which separate theso from tho dopth 
of the golden peace in the dawn of a summer morning. 
Similarly, it, may be possible to show the necessities of 
structure which groove tho fangs and depress the brow 
of the asp, and which distinguish the charactor of its 
head from that of the face of a young girl, But it 
is the function of the rightly-trained imagination {0 
recogniso, in theso, and such othor relative aspecls, the 
unity of teaching which impresses, alike on our senses 
and our conscience, tho eternal diffureneo between good 
and evil: and tho rule, over the clouds of heaven and 
ovor the creatures in the earth, of the same Spirit which 
teaches to our own hearts the bitterness of death, ‘and 
strength of love, 

48, Now, therefore, approsching our subject in his 
balanced tempor, which will neithor rosolve 10 sce only 
what ib would desire, nor expect to ace only what it 
can explam, we shall find dur enquiry into the relation 


of Avi to Religion is distinctly threefold: first, we have 
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{to ask how far arb may havo beon litorally dirceted hy 
spiritual powers; secondly, how far, if nob inspirod, it 
may have beon oxalled by them; lastly, how fir, in any 
of its agoncies, it has advanced tho cause of tho exceeds it 
has been used 10 recommond, 

44, Tivet: What ground have we for thinking that 
art has over boon ingpired as a message or revelation? 
What internal ovidenco is thoro in tho work of great 
artisis of their having beon undor tho authoritative 
guidanco of supernatural powers? 

It is true that tho answer to so mystorious a question 
cannot rest alone upon internal evidence; but it is well 
that you should know what might, from thal evidence 
alono, be concluded, And tho moro impartially you 
examine the phenomena of imagination, the more firmly 
you will bo led to conclude that they are the result 
of the influence of the common and vital, but not, there. 
fore, less Divino, spirit, of which somo portion is given 
to all living creatures in such manner as may bo 
adapted to their rank in creation; and that ovory thing 
which mon rightly accomplish is indeed dono by Divine 
help, but under a consistont Inw which is novor departed 

_ Som, 

Tho strongth of this spiritual lifo within us may he 
inctensod or lessened by our own conduet ; ib varies from 
time to timo, as physical strength varies; ib is sum- 
moned on different occasions by ow will, and dajacted 
by our distress, or our sin; but it is always ccually 
human, and equally Divine, We sro mon, and not 
mere animals, beeauso a special form of it is with us 
always; wo are nobler and base men, as it is with ux 
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more or less; but it is never givon to us in any degreo 
which can make us more than men. 

45. Observe: —I give you this general statement 
doubifully, and only as that towards which an impar- 
tial reasoner will, I think, be inclined by existing’ data. 
But I shall be able to show you, without any doubt, in 
the course of our studies, that tho achievements of art 
which have been usually looked upon as the results of 
peculiar inspiration, have been arrived at only through 
long courses of wisely-divecled labour, and under the 
influence of feelings which are common to all hu- 
manity. 

But of these feelings and powers which in different 
degrees aro common to humanity, you are to note that 
there ave three principal divisions: first, tho instincts of 
construction or melody, which we share wilh lower 
enimals, and which are in us as native as the instinct 
of the bee or nightingale; secondly, tho faculty of 
vision, or of dreaming, whether in sleep or in conscious 
trance, or, by voluntarily oxorted faney; and lastly, the 
power of rational inference and collection, of both the 
Jaws and forms of beauty, 

46. Now tho fheulty of vision, being closely asso- 
ciated with the innermost spiritual nature, is tho one 
which has by most rensoners been held for the peculiar 
channel of Divine teaching: and it is a fhot that great 
part of purely didactic art hag been the record, whether 
in Imguage, or by linear ropresontation, of actual vision 
involuntarily revived at tho moment, though cnat on 
a mental retina blanched by the past course of faithful 
life. But it is also truce that theso visiong, whero moat 
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distinetly reecived, aro always—I speak doliberately— 
always, tho sign of somo mental limitation or dorango- 
ment; and that the persons who most clearly recognise 
their value, exaggoratedly estimato it, choosing what 
they find to bo useful, and calling that ‘inspired, and 
disrogarding what thoy perceive to bo useless, though 
presented 1o the visionary by an oqual authority, 

47, Thus it is probable that no work of arb has 
been more widely didactic than Albert Diirer’s ongrav- 
ing, Imown as the ‘Knight and Death’ But that 
ig only one of a series of works representing similarly 
vivid dreams, of which some are wnintoresting, oxeept 
for the mannor of their representation, as the ‘St. Mu. 
bert,’ and others are unintelligible; somo, frightful, and 
wholly unprofitable ; so that we find tho visionary 
fneully in that great painter, when accurately oxamined, 
to be a morbid influonco, abasing his skill move fro- 
quently than cneowrnging it, and snorifeing the groater 
part of his energies upon. vain subjects, two only boing 
produced, in tho course of a long life, which arg of high 
didactic valne, and both of theso enpable only of giving 
sad courage’, Whatever tho valuo of theso two, it 
boars more the aspech of a treasure obtained ab preat 
cost of suffering, than of a directly granted gift from 
heaven, 

48, On tho contrary, not only the highest, but tho 
most consistent results have been atlained in arb by 


» Btandmd Saiu,Nog.  . 
© Tho meaning of tho “Knight aud Doath,? ovon in this rogpoot, has 
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men in whom the froulty of vision, however strong, wes 
subordinate lo that of deliborative design, and tran- 
quillised by measured, continual, nob feverish, but 
affectionate, chservance of the quite unvisionary fhels of 
the surrounding world. 

And so far as we can iwace the connection of their 

powers with the moial character of their lives, wo shall 
find that the best art is the work of good, but of not 
distinctively religious men, who, at least, are conscious 
of no inspiration, and. often so unconscious of their supe~ 
viority to others, that one of the very greatest of thom, 
deceived by his modesty, has asserted that ‘all things 
ave possible to well-divected Iabour,’ 
_ 49, The second question, namely, how far art, if not 
inspired, has yet heen ennobled by religion, I shall not 
touch upon to-day; for it both requires technical criti- 
cism, and would diveri you too long from tho main 
question of all,—ITow far yeligion has beon helped by 
art? 

You will find that the operation of formative art—(I 
will not speake to-day of music)—tho oporation of forma- 
tive art on religious creed is essontially twofold; the 
yealisation, to the eyes, of imagined spivitual persons ; 
and the limitation of their imagined prosenco to cortain 
places. We will examine these two finictions of it suc- 
cassivoly. : : 

60, And fist, consider accurately what the agency 
of art is, in vealising, to tho sight, our conceptions of 
spiritual persons, A 

For instance. Assumo that we believe thet tho Ma- 
donna is always present to hear and answer our prayers. 
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Assume nlso that this is wae. T think that porsons in 
a perfectly honost, faithful, and humble lomper, would 
in that caso desixe only to feel so much of the Divine 
presence as the spiritual Power horsclf choso to make 
fell; and, above all things, not to think thoy srw, or 
know, anything except what might be truly porcoived or 
known, 

But o mind imperfectly faithful, and impatient in ils 
distress, or craving’ in its dulnoss for a moro distinot 
and convincing senso of the Divinity, would endeavour 
to complete, or perhaps we should rather say to con- 
tract, its conception, into tho dofinite figmo of a woman 
wearing a blue or crimson dress, and having fiir fen~ 
tures, dark eyes, and gracefully arranged hair. j 

Suppose, aftor forming such a concoplion, that wo 
haye the powor to realiso and preserve it, this image 
of a bemutiful figure with a pleasant expression cannot 
bat have the tendoncy of afterwards loading us to think 
of tho Virgin as prosont, whon sho is not actually pres 
sent, or ag pleased with us, whon she is not notually 
pleased; or if wo resolutely prevont ourselvos from such 
imagination, nevertheless tho oxistenco of the imago 
beside us will often tum ow thoughls towards sub- 
jeots of xeligion, whon otherwiso they would have hoon 
differently ocoupied; and, in the midst of othor occu- 
pations, will- familiarise more or less, and even me- 
chanienlly associale with common or faullful states of 
mind, the appoarance of tho supposed Divine person, 

51. Thoro avo thus .two distinet operations upon our 
mind; first, tho art makes us beliove what wo would 
not otherwise have believed; and secondly, it makes us 
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think of subjects we should not otherwise have thought 
of, intruding thom amidst our ordinary thoughts in 
a confused and familiar manner, We cannot with any 
certainty afliym the advantage or the harm of such 
accidental pictics, for thetr effect will be very different 
on different chavacters: but, without any question, the 
art, which makes us believe what we would not have 
otherwise believed, is misapplied, and in most instances 
very dangerously so. Our duty is to believe in the 
existence of Divine, or any othor, persons, only upon 
xational proofs of their existence; and not because we 
have seon pictures‘ of them. And since the real re- 
lations between us and highor spirits are, of all facts 
concorning our being, those which it is most important 
to know aceurately, if wo know at all, it is a folly so 
gyeat as to amount to veal, though most unintentional, 
sin, to allow our conceptions of those relations to be 
modified by our own undisciplined fhney, 

52, But now observe, it is here necessary to draw a 
distinction, so subilo that in dealing with fhals it is 
continually impossible to mark it with precision, yet so 
vital, that not only your understanding of the power 
of art, but the working of your minds in matters of 
primal momont to you, depends on tho offorl you make 
to affirm this distinction strongly. The art which real- 
ises a crenture of tho imagination is only mischievous 
whon that realisation is conceived to imply, or does 
practically induce a belief in, the ronal existeneo of the 
imagined personage, contrary to, or ‘unjustified hy the 
other evidence of its existones, Bub if the art only 
yepresente the porsonage on tho undeistanding that ils 
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form is imaginary, thon the offorb at reulisation is 
healthful and beneficial. 

Yor instance. I shall place in your Standard sorics 
a Greok design of Apollo crossing tho sen to Delphi, 
which is a oxamplo of one of the highest types of 
Greek or any othor art, So far as that design is only 
an oxpression, wnder the symbol of n human form, of 
what may bo rightly imagined respecting tho solar 
power, tho art is right and ennobling; bul so fir as 
it conveyed to tho QGieek thé idea of there boing a ren) 
Apollo, it was mischievous, whethor there bo, or bo nol, 
a veal Apollo, If thero is no real Apollo, then the art 
«was mischievous because it deceived; bub if there ia a 
xoal Apollo, then ib was still moro mischievous, for, ib not 
only began tho dogradation of tho image of that true 
god into a decoration for niches, and a dovive fox sone; 
bub prevented any tno witness being borne to his oxist- 
ence, For if tho Grecks, instead of multiplying: repre« 
sentations of what they imagined to bo the figure al’ 
tho god, had given us naceurnle drawings of the heroes 
and battles of Marathon and Snlamis, and had simply 
told us "in plain Geol what ovidenco thoy had of the 
power of Apollo, cithor through his oracles, his help ox 
chaslisoment, or by immodiate vision, they would have 
served their religion moro truly than hy all the vase- 
paintings and fine statues that evor were buried. or 
adored, 

58. Now in this particular instence, and in many 
othor examples of fine Greek mt, the two conditions 
of thought, symbolic md venlistic, are mingled; and 
tho art ig helpful, as I will horenflor show you, in one 
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fanetion, and in the other so deadly, that I think no 
dogradation of conception of Deity has ever been quite 
so base as that implied by the designs of Greek vases 
in the period of decline, say about 250 B.O, 

But though among the Grecks it is thus nonrly 
always difficult to say what is symbolic and what renlis- 
tic, in the range of Christian art the distinction is clear. 
In that, a vast division of imaginative work is occupied 
in the symbolism of virtues, vices, or natural powers 
or passions; and in the representation of personages who, 
though nominally real, become in conception "symbolic, 
In the greater part of this work thore is no intention 
of implying the oxistence of the represented crenturo ; 
Durer’s Melencolia and Giotlo’s Justice aro accurately 
characteristic examples, ‘Now all such art is wholly good 
and useful when it is the work of good men. 

54, Again, there is anothor division of Christian work 
in which the porsons represenicd, though nominally real, 
are iveated only as dramatis-porsona of a poem, and so 
presented. confessedly as subjects of imagination. All 
this pootic art is also good when it is the worl of good 
men. 

55, Thore remains only therofore to be considered, as 
iwuly xeligions, the work which definitely implies ond 
modifies the conception of the existence of a real porson. 
There is hardly any great art which entirely belongs to 
this class; but Raphacl’s Madonna dolla Seggiola is 
as acemate a typo of it as I can give you; ITolbein’s 
Madonna at Dresden, the Madonna di Sau Sisto, and 
the Madonna of Titian’s Assumption, all belong mainly 
to this class, but are removed somowhat from it (ns, 
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T repeat, nearly all great art is) into the pootical one, 
Tt is only the bloody crucifixes and gilded virgins ond 
other such lower forms of imagery (by which, lo the 
honour of tho English Church, it has beon truly claimed 
for her, that ‘sho hag never appealed to the madness ov 
dulness of her people,’) which bolong to the realistic 
class in strict limitation, and which proporly constitute 
tho type of ik. 

There is indeed an important school of sculpture in 
Spain, directed to tho same objects, but not demanding 
at present any special attention, And finally, there is 
the vigorous and most interesting realistic school of our 
-own, in modern times, mainly known to the public hy 
Holman ILunt’s picture of the Light of the World, though, 
I bolieve, doriving its first origin from tho gonius of the 
painter to whom you owo also tho revival of interest, 
first horo in Oxford, and thon wniversally, in tho cyele 
of culy English legond,—Danto Rossetti. 

56, Tho offect of this realistic arb on the voligions 
mind of Muvopo varies in scopo more than any other 
arb power; for in its higher branches if} touches tho 
most sincere religious minds, affecting: an earnest class 
of persons who cannot bo yeached by merely poetical 
design; whilo, in its lowest, ib addvessos itself nob only 
to the most vulgar desives for religious oxcitemont, but 
4o the moro thivat for sensation of horror which charac- 
terises the uneducated ordors of partially civilised coun. 
trices; nor merely to tho thirst for horror, but to the 
stvange love of death, as audh, , which has sometimos 
in Catholic countrios showed itself populiarly by the 
endeavour to paint the imagos in tho chapels of the 
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Sepulchre so as to look decoptively like corpses. ‘The 
same morbid instinct has also affected tho minds of 
many among the more imaginative and powerful mtists 
with a feverish gloom which distorts their finest work ; 
and lastly—and this is the worst of all its effecls—it has 
occupied the sensibility of Christian women, univorsally, 
in lamenting the sufferings of Christ, instead of pre- 
venting those of Ilis people, 

57. When any of you next go abroad, observe, and 
consider the meaning of, the sculptures and paintings, 
which of every rank in art, and in every chapel and 
cathedral, and by every mountain path, recall tho hous, 
and represent the agonics, of the Passion of Christ: and 
iry to form some estimate of the efforts that have been 
mado by the four aris of eloquence, music, painting, 
and sculpture, since the twolfth century, to wring* out 
of the hearts of women the last dvops of pity that could 
be excited for this merely physical agony: for tho avt 
nearly always dwells on the physical wounds or ox- 
haustion chiefly, and dogiades, far moro than it animates, 
the conception of pain, 

Thon try to conceive the quantity of time, and of 
oxeited and thrilling omotion, which have beon wasted 
by tho ‘onder and delicate women of Chrisiondom 
dwing theso last six hundred years, in thus picturing 
to themselves, under the influence of such imagery, the 
bodily pain, long sinco passed, of One Porson ;—wwhich, 
so far as they indced conceived it to bo sustained by a 
Divine Nature, could not for that reason have been less 
endurable than the agonies of any simple human death 
by torture: and then try to estimate what might shove 
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been the bottor result, for the vightcousnoss and felicity 
of mankind, if theso samo women had been taught the 
deop meaning of tho Inst woids that were over spoken 
by their Master io thoso who had ministered to Tlim of 
their substance: ‘Daughters of Jorusalom, weep not Loy 
me, bub woep for yourselves, and for your children, — 
they had bul been taught to measure with their pitiful 
thoughts the tortures of Inttle-felds;—the slowly con- 
auming plagues of denth in the starving childron, and 
wasted age, of the innumerable desolate those battles 
left;—nay in our own life of peace, tho agony of 
wmnurtured, untaught, unhelped creatures, wvaking ab 
the grave’s edge to know how thoy should have lived ; 
and the worse pain of those whose oxistenec, not the 
ceasing’ of it, is death; those to whom the cradle was 
a curse, and for whom tho words they cannot heny, 
‘ashes to ashes,’ avo all thal they have ever recvived 
of bonediction, These,—-you who would fain have wept 
at ITis feot, or stood by Ilis crous,—these you have 
always with you, Ilim you have not always. 

68, The wrotched in death you have always with you, 
Yos, and the brave and good in lifo you havo always j— 
thoso also needing help, though you supposed thoy had 
only to help others; those also claiming to he thought for, 
and semombored, And you will find, if you look into his 
tory with this cluo, that one of quite the chief reasons 
for the continual misery of mankind i¢ that they 
ave always divided in their worship betwoon angela or 
saints, who ve out of their sight, and need no help, 
and proud and cvil-minded mon, who aro too definitely 
in flicis, sight, and ought not to havo their help. And 
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consider how tho arts have thus followed the worship of 
tho crowd, You have paintings of saints and angels, 
innumerable; —of petty courtiers, and contemptible or 
ernel kings, innumerable. Few, how fow you have (hut 
these, observe, almost always by great paintors) of the 
best men, or of their actions. But think for yourselvos, 
—TI have no time now to enter upon the mighty feld, 
nor imagination enough to guide mo beyond the thres- 
hold of it,—think, what history might have been to us 
now;—nay, what a difforent history that of all Europe 
might have become, if it had but beon tho object both 
of the people to discern, and of their arts to honour 
and bear record of, the gront deeds of their worthiost 
men, And if, instead of living, as thoy havo always 
hithorto done, in a hellish cloud of contention and yo- 
venge, lighted by fantastic dreams of cloudy sanctitios, 
they had sought to reward and punish justly, whorevor 
rowad and punishment wero due, but chiolly to re- 
ward; and at least rather to bear tostimony to the 
human acts which deserved God’s anger or Ilia blossing, 
than only in presumptuous imagination to display the 
seorets of Judgment, or the beatiludes of Miernity. 

59. Such I conceive generally, though indeod with 
good arising out of it, for ovory great ovil brings 
somo good in ils backward eddies—such Tf concoive to 
have been the deadly function of art in its ministry to 
what, whether in heathen or Christian lands, and whether 
in the pageantry of words, or colours, or fairy forma, is 
truly, and in the deop senso, to bo called idolatry—the 
serving with the best of our hearts and minds, somo 
dear or snd fantasy which we have made for oursalves, 
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while wo disobey tho present enll of the Master, who is 
not dead, and who is nol now fainting under Tlis eross, 
but requiring us to take up ours, 

60. T pass to the second preat function ol’ religions 
art, the limitation of the iden of Divino presonca to 
particular localities. Tt is of course impoxsihlo within 
my present limits to touch upon this power of art, as 
omployed on the temples of the gods of various roli- 
gions; wo will oxamino that on fulnve ocensions, ‘To- 
day, T want only to map out main ideas, and I can do 
this best ‘by speaking exclusively of this localising influ- 
ence as it affects our own fnith. 

Observe first, that tho localisntion is almost entirely 
dependent upon human art. You must at least take a 
stone and seb it up for o pillar, if you are to mark the 
place, so as to know it again, whore a vision ap- 
peared, A porsecuted people, needing to conceal thoir 
placos of worship, may porform every religious cere- 
mony first undor one erg of tho hillside, and thon 
under another, without invalidating tho snerednosys of 
the rites or seeramonts thus administered, Tb is, 
therefore, wo all acknowledgo, inessential, that ® par 
ticular spot should be antronnded with a ring of slones, 
or onclosad within walls of a cortnin slyle of avehilecture, 
and so sot apart as the only place where such coremonicr 
may he properly porformed; and ib is thus less by uny 
direct, appeal to exporiones or {o reason, but in con. 
sequence of tho offoct upon our senses produced hy the 
mehitecture, that we veecive the first strong’ impressions 
of what wo aflorwards contend for as absolute truth, 
I particularly wish you to notice how it ia always by 
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help of human art that auch a result is attained, because, 
xemombor always, I am neither disputing nor asserting 
the truth of any theological doctrine ;—that is nol my 
provinee ;—I am only quostioning the expediency of on- 
forcing thet doctrine by tho help of architecture. Put 
a rough stone for an-altar under the hawthorn on a 
village groen ;—soparato a portion of the green itsolf 
with an ordinary paling from tho rest ;—{hon conseaxnte, 
with whatever form you choose, the space of grass you 
have enclosed, and meot within the wooden fence as’ 
often as you desire 10 pray or preach; yet you will not 
easily fasten an impression in the minds of the villagers, 
that God inhabits the space of grass inside the fonco, 
and does not oxtend Tis presence 10 the common beyond 
it: and that the daisies and violets on ono sido of the 
railing are holy,—on the other, profane. But, instead 
of a wooden fence, build a wall; pave the intorior spaco ; 
roof it over, so as to make it comparatively dark ;—nand 
you may persuade the villagors with ense that you havo 
built a house which Deity inhabits, or that you have 
become, in the old Fronch phrase, a ‘logow du Bon 
Dieu.’ : 4 

61, And farther, though I have no desire to intro« 
duco my question as to the truth of “what wo thus 
architecturally teach, I would desire you ynost strictly 
to determine what is intended to be taught, 

Do not think I underrato—JI am among the last. mon 
living who would undorrato—the importance of the sen- 
timonts connected with their church to the population 
of a pastoral village, I admit, in its fullest extent, 

y the moral valve of tho sceno, which is almost always 
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one of porfect purity and peace; and of tho senso of 
supernatural love and protection, which fills and sur 
rounds tho low aisles and homoly porch, Bub the 
question I dosire earnestly to leave with you is, whothor 
all tho oarth ought nob to bo peacofil and pure, 
and the acknowledgment of the Divine protection as 
universal, as ils reality? ‘That in a mystorions way the 
prosonee of Deity is vouchsafed where it is sought, and 
withdrawn whore it is forgolion, must of couse be 
granted as the first postulate in the onquiry: but the 
point for our decision is just this, whother it ought 
always 10 be sought in one placo only, and forgotton in 
overy other, 

It may be voplicd, that sinco it is impossible to eon- 
seerato the entire space of the earth, it is botter Uns 
to sccuro a portion of it than none: but surely, if 60, 
wo ought to make somo cflort to enlarge the fivoured 
ground, and coven look forward to a timo when in 
English villages there may be a God's cere lounnted 
by tho living, not tho doad; and whon Wwe shall rather 
look with aversion and fear to the remnant of ground 
that is sol apart as profane, than with reveroneo to a 
narrow portion of it enclosed as holy. 

62. But now, farther, Supposo it bo admitted that 
by onelosing ground with walls, and performing: certain 
ceremonies thero habitually, some kind of smotily is 
indeed secured within that spaco,—still the question 
xvemains opon whether it bo advisable for religions pur- 
poses o decorate the enclosure. Vor separation the 
mero walls would be onough, What is the purpose of 
your decoration ? 
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Let us take an instanco—the most noble with which 
T am acquainted, tho Cathedral of Chartres. You have 
there the most splendid colowed glass, and tho richest 
sculpture, and the giandest proportions of building, 
united to produce a sensation of pleasure and awe, We 
profess that this is to honour the Deity; or, in othor 
words, that it is pleasing to IZim that we should delight 
our eyes with blue and golden colours, and solemniso 
our spitits by the sight of lage stones laid one on 
another, and ingeniously carved. 

68, I do not think it can be doubted that it és 
pleasing to Him when wo do this; for Ile has Iimself 
prepared for us, nearly every morning and ovening, win- 
dows painted with Divine art, in bluo and gold and 
vermilion ; windows lighted fiom within by the Iustro 
of that heaven which we may assume, at least with 
more certainty than any conscerated ground, to be one 
of Ilis dwelling-places, Again, in cvery mountain side, 
and cliff of yude sea shore, Ife has heaped stones ono 
upon another of greater magnitude than thoxe ol 
Chartres Cathedral, and sculptured thom with floval 
ornament,—suroly not less sacred because living ? 

64, Must it not then bo only hecauso wo love our 
own work better than Ilis, that wo respect tho Incent, 
glass, but not the Incent clouds; that wo weave om- 
broidered robes with ingenious fingeis, and make bright 
the gilded vaults we have beautifully ordained — while 
yet we havo not considered the heavens the work of 
Ilis fingexs; nor the stars of the strange vault, which 
Io has ordained, And do we dveam that by carving’ fonts 
and lifting pillars in His honour, who cutis the way of 
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the xivers among tho rochs, and at whose reproof the 
pillars of tho onrth aro astonished, we shall obtain pardon 
for the dishonowr dono to the hills and streams by whieh 
Ifo hag appointed our dwelling-place;—for the infection 
of their sweot aiv with poison ;—for tho buming up of 
their tendor grass and flowers with fire, and for spread- 
ing such a shame of mixed luxury and misery over our 
native land, as if wo Inbourod only that, ab least here 
in England, wo might bo ablo to give the lio to the 
song, whobther of the Chornbim above, or Chureh be- 
neath— IIoly, holy, Lovd God of all evcatures; TWeaven— 
and Larth—uvo full of Thy glory?’ 

65, And how much more there is that I long to ray 
to you; and how much, 1 hope, that you would like 
16 answer lo mo, or 1o question mo off But J can say 
no more to-day, We are not, T trust, at the end of 
our talks or thoughts together; but, if ib wore so, and 
I never spoke to you moro, this that T have snid to 
you I should have been glad to have beon peinitted 
to say; and this, fhrther, which is the sum of it,—'hab 
wo may havo splendour of art ngain, und with that, wo 
may truly praiso and honow ow Maker, and with that 
sob forth the beauty and holiness of all that Wo has 
mado: but only afler wo have strivon with ow whole 
hearts first 1o sanctify the temple of the body md 
spirit of ovory child that hs no roof to covor its head 
from the cold, and no walls to gumad its soul from cor- 
ruption, in this our Unglish Innd. 

One word moro, 

What I have suggested hitherto, roapeoling: the rola- 
tions of Art to Religion, you must reccive throughout 
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as merely motive of thought; though you must have 
well secon that my own convictions wore established 
finally on some of the poiuts in question, But I must, 
in conclusion, tell you something that I snow s—which, 
if you truly labour, you will ono day know also; and 
which I trust some of you will belicve, now, 

During the minutes in which you have been listening 
to me, I suppose that almost at evory other sontence 
those whose habit of mind has been one of veneration 
for established forms and faiths, must have been in 
dread that I was about to sey, or in pang of regret ab 
my having said, what seemed to them an irrevorent or 
reckless word touching vitally important things, 

So far from this being the fact, ib is just because the 
feclings that I most desire to cultivate in your minds | 
are those of reverence and admiration, that I am so 

earnest to prevent you from being moved to either by 
trivial or false semblances. his is the thing which 
I xyow—and which, if you labour faithfully, you shall 
know also,—that in Reveronce is the chief joy’ and power 
of life ;—Reverence, for what is pure and bright in your 
own youth; for what is truco and tried in the ago of 
others; for all that is gracious among the living, great 
among the dead,—and marvellous in the Powers that 
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66, You probably recollect that, in tho beginning 
of my last lecture, ib was stated that fino art had, and 
could have, but thee finetions: the onforeing of the 
religious’ sentiments of mon, tho perfecting their ethical 
state, and tho doing them material service. Wo havo 
to-day to cxamine tho mode of its action in the second 
power, that of perfecting the morality or ethical state 
of men. ° 

Perfecting, observe—nobt producing, 

You must have the right moral slate fhel, ov you 
cannot have the at. But when the artis once obtained, 
its rofleeted agkign enhancos and complotes tho moral 
atate out of whiGH it avose, and, abovo all, commmnientes 
the oxaltation to other minds which aye alrenily molly 
eapable of tho like. 

67. For instance, take tho arb of singing, and the 
simplest perfect mastor of it, (up to the limits of his 
nature) whom you can find—a skyluk, Thom him you 
may learn what it is to ‘sing for joy.’ You must got 
the moral stato first, the pure gladness, then givo it 
finished oxprossion ; and it is porfocted in itself, and 
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made communicable to other crenjuves capable of such 
joy. But it is incommunicable to those who are not 
prepared to receive it. 

Now, all vight human song is, similarly, the finished 
expression, by art, of the joy or gricf of noblo persons, 
for vight causes. And acenrately in proportion to the 
rightness of the cause, and purity of the emotion, is 
the possibility of the fine art, A maiden may sing of 
her lost love, but a miser cannot sing of his lost money. 
And with absolnte precision, from highest 10 lowest, 
the fineness of the possible art is an index of the moval 
pwity md majesty of tho emotion it exprosses, You 
may test it practically at any instant, Question with 
yourselves respecting any feeling that has taken strong 
possession of your mind, 4Could this bo sung by « 
mastor, and sung nobly, with a truvo melody and art?’ 
Then it is a right fooling. Could it not be sung at all, 
or only sutg ludicrously? It is a base one, And that 
is so in all the aris; so that with mathomatical pre- 
cision, subject to no error or excoption, the art of # 
nation, so far as it exists, ig an oxponont of ity ethical 
slate, % 

G8, An cxponent, observe, and cxalling influence ; 
but not the root or cause, You cannot paint or sing 
yourselves into being good men; you must be goad 
men before you can cither paint or sing, and then the 
colour and sound will complete in you all that is best, 

And this it was that I called upon you to heay, say- 
ing, ‘listen to me, at lerst now, in the first lecture, 
namely, that no art-ivaching could be of use to you, 
but would rather bo harmful, unless it was grafled on 
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something deepor than all art, Tor indeed not only 
with this, of which it is my funotion to show you the 
laws, but much moro with tho art of all mon, which 
you camo hero chiefly to Jearn, that of Inngungs, the 
chief vices of education have arison from tho one great 
fallacy of supposing that noble language is a communi- 
enble trick of grammar and accent, instead of simply the 
careful oxpression of right thought. All tho virtues ol 
languago ave, in their voots, moral; it becomes accurate ‘ 
if the speaker desires to bo truo; clear, if he sponks with 
sympathy and a desire {o he intelligible; powerful, if 
he has earnestness; pleasant, if he has senso of rhythm 
and order. There ave no other virtues of language pro- 
ducible by art than these: but lot mo mark move deeply 
for an instant the signifigattee of one of thom, Tian 
guage, I said, is only clear whon it is sympathetic. 
You can, in truth, understand a man’s word only by 
understanding his temper. Your own word is also as 
of an unknown tonguo to him unless he understands 
yours, And it is this which makes tho art of Inn. 
eugge, if any one ix to be choson separately from the 
rest, that which is fittest for the inatrumont of a gontle- 
man’s education, To teach the meaning of a word 
thoroughly is to deach tho nature of tho spirit, that! 
coined it; tho secret of Ianpuage is tho sreret of 
sympathy, and iis full charm is possible only to the 
gentle, And thus tho principles of beautiful speech 
haye all beon fixed by sincore and kindly spocch, On 
the laws which havo beon determined by sincority, fhleo 
speech, apparently beantifwl, may aftorwards bo con~ 
structed ; but all such utieranco, whether in oration or 
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pootry, is not only without permanent power, but it is 
destructive of the principles it hag usurped, So long 
as no words ave uttered but in faithfulncss, so long 
the art of language goos on exalling itself; Jut the 
moment it is shaped and chisolled on external principles, 
it falls into frivolity, and perishes, And this truth would 
have been long ago manifest, had it nob beon that in 
periods of advanced academical scioneo there is always 
a tendency to deny the sincority of tho first masters 
of language. Once learn io write gracefully “in the 
manner of an ancient author, and wo are apt to think 
that he also wrote in the manner of some one else. 
But no noble nor right style was over yot founded ut 
out of p sincere heart. 

No man is worth reading to form yow stylo, who 
does not mean what he says; nor was any great style 
ever invented but by some man who meant what he 
said, Jind out the beginner of a great manner of 
writing, and you have also found the declaior of somo 
true facts or sinecro passions: and your wholo method 
of reading will thus be quickoned, for, being’ suro thal 
your author really meant what ho said, you will be 
much more careful to nscertain what if is that ho monns, 

69. And of yot gronter importance is it deeply to 
know that every beauty possessed by the Innguage of 
a nation is significant of the innormost laws of its being. 
Keep the temper of the people stern and manly; make 
their associations grave, courteous, and for worthy ob- 
jects; occupy them in just deeds; and thoir tongue muat 
neels bo a grand one. Nor ié it possible, therofore-— 
observe the necessary reflected‘ action—that uy tongue 
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should be a noble one, of which tho words are not so 
many trumpet-ealls to action. All great Janguages in- 
variably utter great things, and command them; they 
cannot. be mimicked but by obediones; the breath of 
them is inspiration because it is not only vocul, but 
vital; and you can only learn to speak as these men 
spoke, by becoming what these men wero, 

70, Now for direct confirmation of this, I want you 
to “think over the relation of exprossion to charactor in 
two great masters of tho absolute art of language, Virgil 
and Pope. You are perhaps surprised at the Iasi: name ; 
and indeed you have in English much higher grasp and 
melody of language from more passionate minds, but you 
have nothing else, in its range, so perfect I name, 
therefore, these two mon, because thoy are the lwo most 
accomplished drdis/s, merely as such, whom I know in 
Miterature ; and because I think you will be allenvards 
interested in investigating how the infinite graco in the 
words of the ono, the severity in those of the other, 
and tho precision in those of both, arise wholly out of 
the moral clements of their minds:—out of the deep 
tenderness in Virgil which enabled him to write the stories 
of Nisus and Lausus; and the serene and just benevo- 
lence which placed Pope, in his theology, two contuics in 
advance of his timo, and enabled him to sum the law of. 
noble life in two lines which, so fir ay T know, nro the 
most complete, the most concise, and the most lofty ex~ 
pression of moral tempor existing in English worda -—~ 

‘Never elated, while one man’s oppress; 
Nevtr dejected, white unothar’s blees’d? 
I wish you also to remember these Ines of Pope, and 
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to make yourselves ontirely masters of his system of 
ethics; because, pulling Shakespeare aside as 1ather the 
world’s than ours, I hold Pope to bo the most perfect 
representative we have, since Chaucer, of the true 
English mind; and I think the Dunciad is the most 
absolutely chisellod and monumental work ‘oxactod’ in 
our country. You will find, a5 you study Pope, that 
he bas expressed for you, in the strictest languago and 
within the biicfest limits, every law of art, of critivism, 
of economy, of policy, and, finally, of a benevolence, 
humble, rational, and resigned, contented with its allot- 
ted share of lifo, and trusting the problem of ita sal- 
vation, {o Him in whose hand lies that of the universe. 

41. And now I pass to the aris with which I have 
special concern, in which, though the facts mo exactly 
the same, I shall have more difficulty in proving my 
assertion, because very fow of us are as cognizant of 
the morit of painting os we avo of that: of lnngunge; 
and I can only show you whenco that merit springs 
from, afler Having thoroughly shown you in what it 
oonsisis, But, in tho meantime, I have simply to toll 
you, that tho manual arts gro as gecmnte expononts of 
ethienl stato, as othor modes of expression; first, with 
absoluto precision, of that of tho workman, and then 
with precision, disguised by many distorting influences, 
of that of the nation to which he belongs, 

And, first, they are o perfect oxponent of the mind of 
the workman; but, being: so, remember, if the mind bo 
great oy complex, the arb is nob an easy book to road; 
fox we® must ourselves possess all the mental charactors 
of which wo are’ to read the signs, No man can read 
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the evidonee of labour who is not himself Inborious, for 
he docs nob know what the work cost: nor ean ho 
vead the ovidence of true passion if he is nol passionate ; 
nor of gonileness if he is not gontle: and the most 
subtle signs of fault and weakness of charactor he ean 
only judge by having had the samo faulis to fight with, 
I myself, for instance, know impatienl work, and tired 
work, better than most critics, beeauso JT am myself 
always impationt, and often tired :--so also, tho patient 
and indefatigable touch of a mighty master becomes 
more wonderful to mo than to others. Yot, wondorfal 
in no mean measure it will be to you all, when 1 make 
it manifest ;—and as soon as wo begin our real work, 
and you have learned What it is to draw a tue lino, I 
shall be able to make manifest to you,—and indisput- 
ably so,—that the day’s work of a man liko Mantegna 
or Paul Voroneso consisis of om unfaltering, uninlor. 
rupted succession of movements of the hand moro precise 
than thoso of tho finost forcor: tho pencil leaving ono 
point and arriving at angthor, not only vith mening 
precision ab the oxlromity of tho lino, bub with an mm 
erring and yot varied coutge—sometimes over spncaa a 
foot or more in oxtent—yot a course so dotormined vvery. 
whero that cither of these men gould, and Voroneso often 
does, draw a finished profile, or any other portion of the 
contour of a face, with one line, not aflerwards changed, 
Try, first, to rcaligo to ‘yourselves tho muscular precision 
of that action, and tho intollectual strain of ib; foe the 
movement of a fencor is perfect in practised monotony; 
but tho movoment of tho hagd of a ‘grant Brant: ig fr 
every instant governed by dinbot and now intention, 
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Then imagine that muscular firmness and sublloly, and 
the inslantancously selective and ordinant energy of the 
brain, sustained all day long, not only without fatigno, 
but with a visible joy in tho oxertion, liko that which 
an eagle seems to takt in tho wave of his wings; and 
this all life long, and through long life, not only with- 
out failure of power, but with visible inercase of it, wntil 
the actually oganie changes of old age. And thon con- 
sider, so fin as you know anything, of physiology, what 
sort of an ethical state of body and mind that means! 
—cthic through ages past! what fineness of race there 
must be to get it, what exquisite balance and symmetry 
of the vital powors! And thon, finally, determine for 
yourselves whether a manhood like ‘that is consistent 
with any viciousness of soul, with any mean anxiety, 
any goawing lust, any wretchedness of spite or remorse, 
any consciousness of rebellion against law of God or 
man, or any actual, though unconscious, violation of oven 
the lenst law 10 which obedionce is essential for the glory 
of life, and tho pleasing of its Giver, 

“2. ‘It is, of course, true that many of the strong 
masters had "doop faulty of character, bud their funlts 
always show in their work. 1 is trwe that some could 
not govern their passions; if so, they died young, or 
thoy painted ill when old, But the grentor part of our 
misapprehension in the whole matter is from ow not+ 
heaving well known who the great painters “were, and 
taking delight in the potty skill that was bred in tho 
fumes of the taverns of the North, instead of theirs who 
breathed ompyreal air, sons of the moming, under the 
woods of Assisi and tho crags of Cadora, - 
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78, ‘It is iruc however also, as I have pointed out 
long ago, that the strong mastow fnll into two great 
divisions, one leading simple and natuml lives, tho other 
vestiained in a Puritanikm of the worship of beauty ; 
and theso two mannors of life you may recognise in a 
momont by their work, Generally tho naturalists mo the 
strongest; but there aro two of tho Paritung, whose work 
if I can suceced in making clearly understandable to you 
dwing my three years here, it is all I need enre to do, 
Bué of these two Puritans one I cannot namo to you, and 
the other I at present will not. Ono T cannot, for no 
one knows his namo, except the baptismal one, Bernard, 
or ‘dear little Bornard’—Bornardiuo, called, from his 
birthplace, (Luino, on the lago Maggiore,) Bernard of 
Luino, ‘The othor is a Venctian, of whom many of you 
probably have never head, and of whom, through me, 

you shall not hear, until I have tried to gut some picture 
by him over to Nngland, 

44, Observe thon, this Purilanism in the worship 
of beauly, though sometimes wenk, is always honourable 
and amiable, and the .oxact reverse of tho falso Puri- 
danism, avhich, consists in tite dveid or disdain of beauty. 
And in order to treat my subject rightly, I ought to 
proceed from tho skill of art to the choicu of its subject, 
and show you how the moral tompor of the workman is 
shown by his seeking lovely forms and thoughts to 
oxpress, as Wwoll as by the foreo of his hand in expression, 
But I need not now urge this part of the proof om you, 
Lecause you are already, 1 believe, sufliciontly conscious of 
tho truth in this matter, and also T have alroady snid 
onough of iftin my writings; whereas I havo not ab all 
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said enough of the infallibleness of fine technical work 
as a proof of every other good powor. And indeed it 
was long’ bofore I myself understood the true meaning of 
the pride of the greates) men in their more oxcention, 
shown, for a permanent lesson to us, in tho stories 
which, whether true or not, indizato with absolute 
accuracy the general conviction of great artists ;— the 
stories of the contest of Apelles and Protogencs in a lino 
only, (of which T can promiso you, you shall know the 
meaning 1o some purpose in a little while),—the story 
of the circle of Giotto, and especially, which you may 
perhaps not have observed, the oxpression of Duzer in 
his inscription on tho drawings sent lum by Raphadl, 
Theso figures, he says, ‘Raphacl drew and sent to 
Albert Diirer in Ntwnborg, to show him’—-What? Not 
his invention, nor his beauty of expression, bub ‘sein 
Tland zu weisen,’ ‘To show him his dand.? And you 
will find, as you oxamine farthor, that all inforior artists 
avo continually trying to oseapo from the necessity of 
sound work, and vithor indulging themselves in their 
delights in subject, or pluming thomselves on their 
noble motives for atlompting what they cannot perform ; 
(and observe, by the way, that a gyeat deal of what is 
mistaken for consciontious niotive is nothing but a vory 
pestilont, because very subtle, condition of vanity) ; whore~ 
as the great men always understand al once that the 
first morality of a painter, as of everybody clao, is to 
know his business; and so carnost aro they in this, that 
many, whose lives you would think, by tho results of thoir 
work, had been passed in strong emotion, havo in rodlity 
subdued themselves, though capable of tho very strongest 
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passions, into a calm as absoluto as that of a deoply 
sheltered mountain lake, which reflects overy agitation 
of the clonds in the sky, and every ehango of the shutows 
on the hills, but is itself motionless. 

75. Finally, you must romember thet great obseurity 
has been broughé upon tho truth in this matter -by the 
want of intogrify and simplicity in our modern lif, I 
mean integrity in tho Latin senso, wholeness. Everything 
is broken up, and minglod in confusion, both in our 
habits and thoughts; besides boing in great part imite- 
tive: so that you not only cannot toll what o man is, but 
sometimes you cannot tell whether ho és, at all }—whether 
you have indeed to do with a spirit, or only with an 
echo, And’ thus the same inconsistoncies appenr now, 
between the work of artists of merit and their personal 
charactors, as those which you find continually dis 
appointing expectation in the lives of men of modem 
literary power;—the samo conditions of society, having 
obsoured of misdirected tho, best qualities of the im- 
agination, both in our literature and art. Thua there is | 
no serious question with any of us as to the porsonal 
charactor of Danio and Giotto, of Shakespenro and 
Tlolbein ; but we pause timidly in the altempt to 
analyse tho moral Jaws of tho art skill in recont poets, 
novelists, and painters. ; 

76, Iuet me assuro you once for all, that as you grow 
older, if you enable yourselves to distinguish, by tho trath 
of your own lives, what ia truco in those of other men, 
you will gradually perceive that all good las its origin in 
good, névor in ovil; that tho fact of eithor literature or 
painting being truly fine of tholr kind, whatover thoir 
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mistaken aim, or partial error, is proof of their noblo 
origin : and that, if there is indeed sterling value in the 
thing done, it has come of a sterling woith in tho soul 
that did it, however alloyed or defiled by conditions of 
sin which are sometimes more appalling or moie stiange 
than those which all may detect in their own hearts, 
because they are part of a personality allogethor larger 
than ours, and as far beyond our judgment in its dark- 
ness as beyond our following in its light. And it is 
sufliciont warning against what some might dread as the 
probable effect of such a conviction on your own minds, 
namely, that you might permit yourselves in the weak- 
nesses which you imagined to be allied to genius, when 
they took the form of personal temptations ;—it is surely, 
T say’, sufliciont waining against 50 mean a folly, 10 
discern, as you may with little pains, that, of all human 
existences, the lives of men of that distorted and tainted 
nobility of intellect are probably the most miserable, 

77. I pass to the second, and for us the moro prac- 
tically important question, What is the ellvet of noble art 
upon other men; what hag it done for national morality 
in time past; and what offveb is tho oxtonded knowledge 
or possession of ib likely to havo upon us now? And 
here we are at once met by the frets, which ore as 
gloomy as indisputable, that, while many peasant popu- 
lations, among whom senreely the-rudest practice of art 
has ever been attempted, have lived in comparative in- 
nocence, honour, and happiness, the worst foulness and 
cruelty of savage tribes have beon frequently associated 
with fine ingenuities of decorative design ; also, that no 
people has ever attained the higher singes of art skill, 
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except at a period of its civilisation which was sullied by 
froquent, violent, and even monstrous crime; mid, lastly, 
that the attaining of perfection in mb power, has heon 
hitherto, in ovory nation, {ho accurato signal of tho hogin- 
ning of its yoin, 

78. Tespecting which phenomena, observe first, that 
although good never springs out of ovil, it is developed 
to its highest by contention wilh evil. Theio axe some 
gvoups “of peasantry, in far-away nooks of Christian coun- 
tries, who ave nearly as innocent as lambs; but the 
morality which gives power (o art is the morality of 
men, not of catitlo, 

Secondly, the virlues of the inhabitanty of many 
country districts aro apparent, not real; thoir lives are 
indeed. artless, but not innocent; and it is only the mo-~ 
notony of circumstances, and the absence of tomptation, 
which prevent tho exhibition of evil passions not less 
real beeause often dormant, nor Jess foul heeause shown 
only in pétly fhults, or inactive matignitics, 

79, But you will observe also that aéso/ude artlessness, 
to men in any kind of moial health, is impossiblo; they 
have always, at least, the arb by which they livo—iyri 
culture or seamanship; and in theso industries, skilfully 
practised, you will find the law of their moral training ; 
while, whatever tho advorsity of cireumstanees, every 
rightly-minded peasantry, such as thal of Sweden, Den- 
mark, Bavaria, or Switzerland, has associated with its 
needful indudlry a quite studied school of pleasmablo art 
in dress; and generally also in song, and simple domestic 
arehitecint’. : 

80. Again, I geod nob reyeilt..to you hore what I 
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endeavoured {0 explain in the first lecture in the -hoale 
I called ‘The Two Paths, respecting the arts of savage 
aaces; but I may now note briofly that such arts are the 
result of an intellectual activity which has found no room 
to expand, and which tho tyranny of nature or of man 
has condemned to disense through arrested growth, And 
where neither Christianity, nor any other religion con- 
yeying somo moral help, bas reached, the animal encrgy 
of &uch races necessarily flames into ghastly conditions 
of evil, and the grotesque or frightful forms assumed by 
their art are precisely indicative of their distorted moral 
nature. 

81, But the tnly great nations nearly always begin 
from a race possessing this imaginative power; and for 
some time their progress is very slow, and their stale not 
one of innocence, but of feverish and faulifal animal 
energy. This is gradually subdued and exalted into bright 
human life; the art instinet purifying itself with the 
fest of the nature, until social perfectness is nearly 
yeashed; and thon comes the period when conscience and 
intellect are so highly developed, that new forms of 
aror begin. in tho inability {o fulfil the demands of the 
ong or to answer the doubts of the other, Then tho 
wholeness of the people is lost; all kinds of hypoorisies 
and oppositions of science doyclope thomsclves; their 
faith is questioned on ono aide, and compromised with 
on the other; wealth commonly inerenses at the same 
period to a destructive extent; luxury follows; and the 
ruin of the uation ig thon certain: while the aris, all 
thts time, aro simply, as I said at fival, the exponents of 
each phaso of iis moval state, and no more control it in 
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its political carcer than the gicam of the firefly guides ils 
oscillation, It ia true that their most splendid resulis 
are usually obtained in the swiftness of the power which 
is hurrying to the preeipico; but to lny tho charge of 
tho eatastropho to the at by which it is illumined, is to 
find a cause for the cataract in tho huos of its iris. Tt 
is true that tho colossal vices belonging to poriodg of 
groat national wealth (for wealth, you will find, is the 
veal root of all evil) can dun every good gift and skill 
of nature or of man to evil purpose. If, in such times, 
fairy pictures have been misused, how much more fair 
yenlitios? And if Miranda is immoral to Caliban, ig that 
Miranda’s fault? 

82. And I could easily go on to trace for you what, 
at the moment T speak, is signified, in our own national 
character, by the forms of mt, and mbhappily also by the 
forms of what is not art, but arcyvla, that oxist among 
ys. But the more important question is, What wi// he 
signified by thom; what is there in us now of wort 
and slroneth which, under our now and partly accidental 
‘ impulse towards formative labo, may be by that ox« 
prossed, and by that fortified? 7 

Would it, not bo well to know this? Nay, irrespective 
of all future work, is it not the first thing wo should 
want to know, what stuf wo ave made of—how far wo 
aro dyadol or xaxol—pood, sor good for nothing? Wo 
may all know that, cach of owrselyos, ensily enough, if 
wo like to put one grave question well home, 

83, Supposing if were told any of you by a phy- 
sician whose word you could not but trust, that you lad 
not moro than geven days to live, Ayd suppose also 
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that, by the manner of your education it had happened 
to you, as it has happened to many, never to have heard 
of any future stale, or not to havo eredited what yr 
heard; and therefore that you had to fnoo this faeb 
of the approach of death in ils simplicity: fearing no 
punishment for any sin that you might havo hoforo 
committed, or in the coming days might dotermine to 
commit; and having similarly no hope of reward for 
past, or yet possible, virtuo; nor even of any conscious- 
ness whatever to be left to you, after the seventh day 
had ended, either of the results of your acts to those 
whom you loved, or of the feelings of any survivors 
towards you, Then the manner in whieh you would 
spend the seven days is an oxact measure of the morality 
of your nature. 

84, I know that some of you, and T believe the 
greater number of you, would, in guch a ense, spend the 
granted days entirely as you ought, Neithor in nunf- 
bering tho errors, or deploring the pleasures of the past; 
nor in grasping at vile good in tho present, nor vainly 
lamenting the darkness of the future; but in inatant and 
earnest exceulion of whatever it might be possible for 
you to accomplish in the time, in setting your affhirs 
in order, and in providing for the futwe comfort, and 
—so far as you might by any mossage or vecord of 
yourself, for tho congolation—of thoso whom you loved, 
and by whom you desired to bo remembered, not for 
your good, but for thoirs. Tow far you might {hil 
through human weakness, in shamo for the past, despair 
at the little ‘that could in the romnant of life be accom~ 
plished, or the intolerable pain of broken affection, would 
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depond wholly on the degree in whieh your naiuro had 
beon doprossed or fortified by the manner of your past 
lifg, But I think there avo fow of you who would not 
spend thoso last days beter than all that had preceded 
them. 

85, If you look accurately through the records of tho 
lives that havo been most uscfal to humanity, you will 
find that all that has been done best, has been dono s0; 
—hat 1o the clearest intellects and highost souls,—to 
the true children of the Father, with whom a thousand 
years ave as one day, thelr poor soventy years axe but 
as’ seven days. ‘The romoval of tho shadow of denth 
from them to an uncortain, but always narrow, distance, 
never takes away from them thoir intuition of its’ 
approach; the oxtending {10 thom of a fow hours moro 
or less of light abates not thoir acknowledgment of the 
infinitude that musi remain to be known beyond their 
knowledge,—done beyond their deeds: the unprofitabloncss 
of their momontary sorvico is wrought in a magnificent 
despair, and their very honour is bequeathed by thom for 
the joy of others, as they lio down to their vost, regarding 
for thomselves tho voico of mon no more, 

86. Tho best things, I ropeat to you, havo been dono 
thus, and thorefore, sorrowfully, But tho greatest part 
of the good work of the world is dono oither in pure 
and unvoxed instinol- of duty, ‘TI have stubbed Thornaby 
waste,’ or else, and better, it is cheerful and helpful doing 
of what tho hand finds to do, in surety that at ovoning 
time, whatsoover is right, the Master will give, And 
that it be worthily dono, dopends wholly on that ultimate 
quantity of worth which you can measuzo, ‘och in him. 
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self, by the test I have just given you. Tor that test, 
obsaive, will mark 1o you the preciso force, fist of your 
absolute courngo, and then of the energy in you for * 
light ordering of things, and tho kindly dealing with 
persons. You havo cut away from these tivo instincts 
every solfish or common motive, and left nothing but the 
energies of Order and of Love. : 

87. Now, whero those tivo 100s aro set, all tho other 
powers and desires find right nourishment, and become 
to thoir own uimost, helpful to others and plensurable to 
ourselves, And so far as those two sprmgs of action 
ave not in us, all other poweis become cornpl or dead ; 
even the love of truth, apart from these, hardons into an 
insolent and cold avarice of knowledge, which womsed, is 
more vain than unused gold. 

88. These, then, are the two essential instincts of 
humanity: the love of Ordor, and the love of Kindness, 
By the love of order the moral enorgy is to deal with 
the earth, and to dress it, nnd koop it; and with oll 
rebellious and dissolute forces in lowor ereatures, or in 
ourselves, By the lovo of doing kindness it is to denl 
rightly with all swvonding life, And then, giafled on 
these, wo ave 10 mako overy other passion purfect; so 
that they may every one ‘have full strength and yot bo 
‘absolutoly under contiol. . 

89. Every ono must be strong, overy one perfect, every 
one obediont as a war horse, And it is among tho 
most,beautiful piecos of mysticism to which oternal tauth 
is atlached, that tho chariot race, which Plato uses as 
an image of moral government, and which is indeod the 
most perfect type of it in any visible skill of men, 
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should have been made by the Grecks the continual 
subject of thoir besb poetry and best art. Novorthcless, 
Plato’s uso of ib is not nllogethor truco. Thoio is no 
black horse in tho chariot of the soul. Ono of the 
drivor’s worst fhulis is in starving his horses; another, 
in not breaking them onrly enough; but they aro all 
good, Tako, for example, one usually thought of as 
wholly evil—that of Angor, leading to vongeance, I 
believe it to be quite one of the crowning wickodnesses 
of this age that wo have starved and chilled our faculty 
of indignation, and noithor desive nor dare to pnnish 
crimes justly. We have takon up the bonovolent idon, 
forsooth, that justice is to bo proventive instead of vin- 
dictive; and we imagino that wo are lo punish, not in 
anger, but in expediency; not that wo may givo de- 
servod pain to tho person in faull, lt that wo may 
frighion othor people from committing the samo fit. 
Tho beautiful theory of this non-vindietive justice ix, 
that having convicted a man of a crime worthy of doath, 
wo ontivaly pardon tho criminal, rostore him to his placo 
in our affection and csteom, and thon hang him, not as 
a malefactor, but as a scarecrow. That is the theory, 
And tho practice is, that wo send a child to prison for 
a month for stealing handful of walnuts, for feav that 
othor childyen should como lo steal moro of our walnuls. 
And wo do not punish a swindlgr for ruining a thousand 
{umilios, because we think swindling is a wholesome 
excitement to trade, * 
90. But all truo justice is vindictive 10 vico ng it is 
rewarding to virtue, Only—and horoin it is distinguished 
from porsqnnl rovengo-—it is vindictive of tho wrong 
a2 
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done, nol of the wrong done ¢o us. It is the national 
expression of deliberate anger, as of deliberate gratitude ; 
it is nol exemplary, or evon corrective, but essentially 
retributive; ib is the absolute art of measured recom~ 
pense, giving honour where honour is duo, and shame 
where shame is duo, and joy where joy is duo, and pain 
where pain is duc. It is neither educational, for mon 
are to be educated by wholesome habit, nob by rewards 
and punishments; nor is it preventive, for it ‘is to bo 
exeouted without regard 10 any consequences; hut only 
for righteousness’ sake, a righteous nation docs judgment 
and justice, But in this, as in all other instances, the 
rightness of the secondary passion depends on ils being 
grafled on those two primary inslinots, the love of order 
and of kindness, so that indignation itself is against: the 
wounding of love. Do you think the pfs AxiAffos came 
of a hard heart in Achilles, or the ‘ Pallas to hoo vulnore, 
Pallas, of a hard heat in Anchises’ son ? 

91. And now, if with this clue through the labyrinth 
of them, you romember the cowrse of the arts of gront 
nations, you will porcoive that whatever has prospored, 
and become lovely, had its boginning—for no other was 
possiblo—in tho love of ordor in material things asso~ 
ciated with truo dixatoovv, and the desire of beauty in 
material things, which is associated with true affection, 
charilas ; ond with the innumorable conditions of truo 
gentleness expressed by the different uses of the words 
xdpis and gratia, You will find that this love of beanty 
is an essential part of all healthy human nature, aud 
though it can long co-oxist with slates of lifo in many 
other respects unvirtuous, it ie itself wholly good ;—the 
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divect advorsary of onvy, avarice, mean worldly cave, and 
especially of oruclty. It ontirely porishes when theso are 
wilfully indulged; and the mon in whom it has beon 
most strong havo always been compassionate, and loyors 
of justice, and tho carliost discorners and declavers of 
things conducive to the happiness of mankind. 

92, Noaly overy important truth respecting the love 
of beauty in ils familiar relations to human life was 
mythically expressed by tho Grecks in their various 
accounts of the parentage and offices of tho Graces, 
But one fact, the most vital of all, thoy could not in 
its fulness pereeive, namely, that the intonsity of other 
perceptions of beanty is exactly commonsurate with the 
imaginative purity of the passion of Jove, and with tho 
singleness of its devotion. ‘'Lhoy,were not fully conscious 
of, and could not therefore cithor mythically or philo- 
sophically express, the deep relation within themsolves 
betweon their powor of percoiving beauty, and the honow 
of domestic affection which found their stomost thomes 
of tragedy in the infringomont of its laws ;—which made 
the yapo of Melon tho chiof subject of thoi epic pootry, 
and which fnstoned their clearest. symbolism of rosurreo- 
tion on the story of Alecstis, Unhappily, tho subordinate 
position of their most rovered women, and tho partial 
corruption of feeling towards them by tho presoneo 
of certain other singular states of inferior passion which 
it is as difficult as griovons to analyso, arrested the 
ethical as well as the formative progress of tho Greck 
mind; and it was nob until aftor an intorval of nearly 
two thousand yoars of various error and pain, that, partly 
as the trae roward of Christian warfare nobly enatainod 
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through conturics of trial, and partly as the visionary 
culmination of the faith which saw in a maiden’s purity 
the link between God and her raco, the highest and 
holiest strength.of mortal love wag reached ; and, togothor 
with it, in the song of Dante, and the painting of 
Bernard of Luino and his fellows, the perception, and 
embodiment for ever of whatsoover things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovoly, whatsoever things are of 
good report ;—that, if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, men might think on those. things. 

98. You probably observed the expression I used a 
moment ago, the émaginative purity of the passion of 
love. I have not yot spoken, nor is it possible for me 
to-day to speak adequately, of the moral power of the ima- 
ginatio: but you may for yourselves onough discorn its 
nature merely by comparing the dignity of tho relations 
between the sexes, from their lowest level in moths or 
mollusca, through the higher oreatures in whom they 
become a domestic influence and law, up to the love of 
pure men and women; and, finally, to tho’ ideal love 
which animated chivalry. Throughout thie vasb ascent 
tt is tho gradual inorenso of the imaginative facully 
which exalts and cnlargos tho authorily of the passion, 
until, ab its height, it ts tho bulwark of pnticnco, the 
tutor of honour, and the porfectness of praise, 

94, You will find farther, that as*of love, so of all 
the other passions, the right governmont and exaltation 
begins in that of the Imagination, which is lord ovor 
them. Tor to suddue tho passions, which is thought so 
often to be the sum of duly respecting thom, is pos- 
siblo enough to a proud dulness; but to eweiée thom 
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rightly, and mako thom strong for good, is the work of 
the unselfish imagination, It is constantly seid that 
human nature is heartless, Do not beliove it, Iuman 
nature is kind and genctous; bul it is narrow and blind; 
and can only with diMeulty concoive anything but what 
it immediately sees and fools. Peoplo would inslantly 
care for othors as well as themsolves if only they could 
imagine others as well as thomeclves, ict a child full 
into the river hofore the roughest man’s cyes;—ho will 
usually do what ho can to get it out, even at somo risk 
to himself; and all the town will triumph in the saving 
of one little life, Tet the samo man be shown that 
hundreds of children ave dying of fever for want of 
some sanitary measure which it will cost him trouble 
to urge, and he will make no ,eflorl; and probably all 
the town would rosist him if he did, So, algo, tho lives 
of many deserving women aro passed in a succession of 
pelty anxicties about themselves, and gleaning of minute 
interests and moan pleasures in their immediato circle, 
because they aro nover taught to mako any offort to 
look beyond it; or to know anything about the mighty 
world in which thoi lives are fading, like blados of 
hitler grass in frnitless fields, 

95. I had intended to enlargo on this—and yot more 
on the kingdom which every man holds in his con- 
ceptive freulty, to be peopled with activo thonghts nnd 
lovely presences, or loft waste for the springing’ up of 
those dark desires and dreams of which it is writlen that 
‘ovory imaginalion of the thoughla of man’s heart is 
evil continually,’ Trne, and a thousand times true it 
is, that, here at least, ‘greater is ho that ruloth his 
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spirit, than he that taketh a city” Bul this you can 
partly follow out for yourselves without help, partly we 
must lenve it for future enquiry. I press to the con- 
clusion which I wish to leave with you, that all you can 
rightly do, or honourably become, depends on the govern- 
ment of these two instincts of order and kindness, by 
this great Imaginative faculty, which gives you inheri- 
tance of the past, grasp of tho present, authority over 
the future. Map out the spaces of your possible lives 
by its help; mensure the range of their possible agoncy ! 
On the walls and towers of this your fair city, thero is 
not an ornament of which the first origin may not be 
traced back to the thoughts of men who died tivo 
thousand yen's ago, Whom will you be governing by 
your thoughts, two thousand yéars hence? Think of it, 
and you will find that so far from art being immoral, 
little else except art is moral; that life without industry 
is guilt, and industry without art is brutality: and for 
the words ‘good’ and ‘wicked,’ used of mon, you may 
almost substitute the words ‘ Makers’ or ‘Destroyers.’ lar 
the greater part of the seeming prospority of the world 
is, so far as owr presont knowledge oxtends, vain: wholly 
useless for any kind of good, but having assigned to it 
a certain inevilablo sequence of destruction and of sorrow. 
Its stress is only tho stress of wandering storm; its beauty 
the heclie of plague: and what is called the history of 
mankind: is‘too ofton the record of the whirhvind, and 
the map of the spreading of tho leprosy. But underneath 
all that, or in narrow spaces of dominion in tho midst, 
of it, the work of every man, ‘qui non accepit in vani« 
éatem animam suam,’ endures and prospors; a small 
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yemnant or green bud of it provailing at last over ovil. 
And though faint with sickness, and encumbered in ruin, 
the trno workers redeem inch by inch the wildorness 
into garden ground; by tho help of thoir joined hands 
the order of all things is surely sustained and vilally 
expanded, and although with sirango vavillation, in the 
eyos of the watcher, the morning cometh, and also the 
night, there is no hour of human existence that does not 
draw on towards the perfect day. - 

96. And porfect the day shall be, whon it is of all 
mon understood that the beauty of Ifoliness must bo in 
labour as well as in rest, Nay! more, if ib may bo, in 
labowr; in our strength, rathor than in our woakness ; 
and in the choice of what we shall work for through the 
six days, and may know to be good at their evoning 
timo, than in the choico of what. wo pray for on the 
soventh, of reward or repose. With the mullitudo that 
keep holiday, wo may perhaps somotimes vainly have 
gono up ta tho houso of tho Lord, and vainly thore 
asked for what wo fancied would bo morey; bul for 
the fow who labour as their Lord would have thom, 
tho merey noeds no sooking, and their wide homo no 
hallowing. Surely goodnogs and merey shall /od/ow thom, 
ali the days of thoir lifo; and thoy shall dwoll in the 
house of the Lord—ron Even, 
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_o7 Our subject of enquiry to-day, you will re- 
member, is the mode in which fino art is founded upon, 
or may contribute to, the practical requirements of 
numan life. 

Tis offices in this respect are mainly twofold; it 
gives Iorm to knowledge, and Grace to utility; that 
is to say, it makes permanently visible to us things 
which otherwise could neither bo deseribed by our 
science, nor rolained by our momory; and it pives 
delightfulness and worth to the implumonts of daily 
use, and materinia of dress, furniture, and lodging, In 
the first of these offices it gives precision and charm to 
truth; in the second it gives precision and charm to 
service. or,.the moment we make anything ueofil 
thoroughly, it is a Inw of nature that we shall be 

Pleased with ourselves, and with the thing wo have 
made; and become desirous therefore to adorn or com- 
plete it, in some dainty way, with finor ort oxproasive. 
of our ‘pleasure, : 

And the point I wish chilly to bring’ before you 
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to-day is this closo and healthy conncetion of tho fino 
arts with material use; bat I must first try briofly to 
put in clear light the function of art in giving Torm to 
truth, 

98, Much that I have hitherlo tried to teach has 
been disputed on the ground that "I have attached too 
much. importance {0 arb as vopresenting natural facts, 
and_too little 10 it as a source of pleasure, And I 
wish, in the close of theso fowr profatory lectures, 
strongly to assert to you, and, so far as I can in the 
timo, convince you, that tho entire vilality of art do- 
pends upon ils being eithor full of truth, or full of 
uso; and that, howover pleasant, wonderful, or impres- 
sive it may be in itself, it must yet be of inferior kind, 
and tend to dceper inferiority, unless it has clearly one 
of these main objects,—sithor to state a true thing, or 
to adom a serviceable one, Tt must nevor oxist alone, 
—noevor for itself; it oxista rightly only whon it is the 
means of knowledge, or the grace of agency Lor life, 

99. Now, I pray you to obsorve—tor though I have 
said this often bofore, I have nevor yob said it clearly 
enough-—every good piece of arl, to whichovor of those 
ends it may be dixected, involves first essontially the 
evidence of human skill, and the formation of an actually 
beautiful thing by it, 

Skill, and beauty, always then; and, beyond those, the 
formative aris have always one or other of tho two 
objects which I have jst defined lo you-~truth, or sor- 
viceableness; and without those aims neither tho gkill 
nor their beauty will avail; only by theso can either 
legitimately reign. All tho giaphic ats begin in keop- 
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ing tho outline of shadow that wo have loved, and thoy 
end in giving 10 it the aspect of life; and all the ar- 
chitoctural mits begin in the shaping of the oup and 
tho platter, and thoy ond in a glorified rool, 

Therefore, you seo, in tho graphic arts you havo Skill, 
Beauty, and Tikoness; and in the architectural arts, 
Skill, Beauty, and Uso; and you must have tho three 
in each group, balanced and co-ordinate; and all tho 
chief errors of art consist in losing or exaggoraling one 
of these elements, 

100. For insianco, almost tho whole system and hope 
of modern lifo avo founded on the notion thet you may 
substitute mechanism for skill, photograph for picture, 
cast-iron for seulpture, That is your main ninetconth- 
contwry frith, or infidelity, You think you can got 
everything by grinding — music, literature, and paint. 
ing. ,You will find it griovously not so; you can got 
nothing but dust by moro grinding, von to have tho 
barloy-meal out of it, you must have tho barley first; 
and that comes by growth, not grinding, But csson- 
tially, wo havo lost our delight in Skill; in that ma- 
jesty of it which I was trying to make clear to you in 
my Jast addvoss, and which long ago I tried to express, 
under the head of “ideas of power, The entire senso of 
that, wo have lost, because wo ourselves do not tako 
pains enough to do right, and have no coneoption of 
what the right costs; so that all tho joy and revoronco 
we ought to fool in looking at a strong man’s work 
have censod in us, Wo keep thom yet a liltle in looking at 
a honeycomb or a bird’s-nest; wo undorstand that theso 
diffe, by divinity of skill, from a Jump of wax br a 
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cluster of sticks. But a picture, which is a much moro 
wonderful thing than a honcycomb or a bird’s-nest,—— 
have we not known people, and sensible people too, 
who oxpected to bo taught to produco that, in six 
lessons ? 

101, Well, you must havo tho skill, you must have 
the beauty, which is tho highest moral clomont; and 
then, lastly, you must have the vority or utility, which is 
not the moral, but the vital clement; and this desire for 
vority and use is the ono aim of tho three that always 
leads in great schools, and in the minds of great mas- 
ters, withoul any exception, They will permit them- 
selves in awkwardness, thoy will permit themselves in 
ugliness ;—but they will nover permit themselves in use~ 
lessness or in unveracity, 

102, And farther, as their skill increases, and as 
their graco, so much more, their desire for truth, It 
is impossible io find the three motives in fhiror 
balanco and harmony than in our owi Reynolds, Ue 
yejoicos in showing you his skill; and thoso of you 
who succeed in learning what painters’ works roully is, 
will ono day rejoico also, even to loughler—that highost 
laughter which springs of pure delight, in watching tho 
fortitude and tho five of 1 hand which strikes forth its 
will upon tho canvas as casily as tho wind strikes it 
on the sea, Ho rojoices in oll abstract beauty and 
rhythm and melody of design; he will never give you 
a colour that is not lovely, nor a shado that is wnneecs- 
sary, nor a line that is ungraceful. But all his power 
and all his invention ave held by him subordinato,— 
and ‘tho moro obediontly because of their noblonggs, — 
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1o his true. lending purpose of setting before you such 
likeness of tho living presenco of an English gentlomun 
ov an English Indy, as shall bo worthy of boing looked 
upon for ever. 

108, But farther, you xemomber, I hope—for I said 
it in a way that I thought would shock you's litélo, 
that yon might remember it—my statement, that art 
had never done more than this, nover moro than given 
the likeness of a noble human boing, Not only so, 
bub it very seldom does so much ag thia; and the best 
pictures that exist of the great schools aro all portraits, 
or groups of portraits, often of very simplo and nowise 
noble persons. You may have much moro brilliant 
and improssive qualities in imaginative pictures; you 
may have figures scattered like clouds, or garlanded 
liko flowers; you may havo light and shade, os of 
a tempest, and colour, as of the rainbow; but all 
that is child’s play to tho great men, though ib is 
astonishment to us. Thoir real strongth is tried to 
the utmost, and as fay as I lmow, it is nover claowhors 
brought out so thoroughly, as in painting ono man or 
woman, and tho soul that was in them; nor that 
always tho highest soul, but often only a thwarted 
one that was eapable of height; or porhaps not oven 
that, but fauliful and poor, yet seon through, to the 
poor bost of it, by tho masterful sight, So that in 
order to put before you in your ‘Standard sories the 
best art possible, I am obliged, eyon from the very 
strongest men, to take the portraits, before I talco the 
idealism. Nay, whatever is best in the great com-.- 
positions thomsclves his depended on portraiture ;” and 
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the study necessary to enable you to understand invest- 
tion will also convince you that the mind of mau never 
invented a greater thing than the form of man, ani- 
mated by faithful life. Evory attempt to refine or oxalt 
such healthy humanity has weakened or caricatured it; 
or sclse consists only in giving it, to pleaso our fancy, 
the wings of birds, or the eyes of antclopes, Whatevor 
is truly great in either Greek or Christian art, is also 
vestrictedly human; and oven the raptures of tho re- 
deemed sows who enter, ‘cclestemente ballando,’ the 
gate of Angelico’s Paradise, were scon first in the tor- 
restrial, yet. most pe, mirth of Florentino maidens, 

104, I am aware that this cannob but at prosont 
appear gravely questionable to thoso of my audionce 
who are strictly cognizant of the phases of Greek mt; 
for they know that the moment of its declino is accn- 
ratoly marked, by ils turning from abstract form to 
portraiture. But the reason of this is simple, The pro- 
gressive course of Greck art was in subduing monstrous 
conceptions to natural ones; it did this by genoral laws; 
it renched absolute truth of genorie human form, and 
if its othical foreo had remained, would hava advaneod 
into healthy portraiture, But at the moment of ehango 
the national life ended in Greceo; and portrailure, thore, 
meant insult to her religion, and flattory to her tyrants, 
And her skill perished, nob because she beenmo true 
in sight, bub becausé she becamo vile in heart, 

‘105. And now lot us think of our own work, and 
ask how that may become, in its own poor measure, 
active in somo verity of represoniation, Wo cortainly 
cannot begin by drawing kings or queens; but wo must 
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try, even in our carliest work, if it” is te prosper, to 
draw something that will convey true Inowledge both 
to ourselves and others, And I think you will find 
greatest advantage in tho endeavour to givo moro lilo 
and educational power to tho simpler branches of natal 
science: for the grent scientific mon are all go cagof in 
advance’ that they have no time to popularize thoir 
discoverios, and if wo can glean aftor thom a little, and 
make pictures of the things which science doscribes, we 
shall find the service a worthy one, Not only so, but 
we may even be helpful to science horsclf; for sho has 
suffered by hor proud severance from the arts; and 
having made too little effort to realise hor discoveries 
to vulgar eyes, has herself lost trre measure of what 
was chiefly precious in thom, 

106, ‘Také Botany, for instanco. Our seiontifie hota 
nists are, I think, chiofly at present oceupicd in dis- 
tinguishing specics, which porfect mothods of distinction 
will probably in tho future show to be indistinct ;—in 
invonting desoriptive names of which a moro advinecd 
seionce and moro frstidious scholarship will show some 
to bo unnecessary, and othors inadmigsiblo;—ond in 
microscopic investigations of sixucture, which through 
many alternate links of triumphant discovery that tissue 
is composed of vessels, and that vesscls are composed of 
tissno, have not hitherto completely oxplained to us 
either the origin, the energy, or the course of the enp; 
and which, howovor subtle or successful, bear to the real 
natural history of plants only the relation that mnatomy 
and organio chemistry bear to the history of mon, In 
the meantime, our artists are so gonorally convinecd of 

par) 
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“the truth of tho Darwinian theory, that they do not 
always think it necessary to show any difforenco ho- 
tween tho foliage of an clm and an oak; and the gifl~ 
books of Christmas have every page surrounded with 
laboriously ongraved garlands of rose, shamrock, thistle, 
and. forgot-me-not, without ity being thought proper by 
the draughtsmen, or desivalfle by the public, even in 
the caso of those uncommon flowoys, to observe tho xeal 
shape of the petals of any ono of thom. 

107. Now what we especially need at presont for odu- 
entional purposes is to know, not tho anatomy of plants, 
but. thoir biography —how and whore thoy livo and die, 
their tompois, benovolences, malignities, distresses, nnd 
virtues, We want thom drawn from their youth to 
their ago, from bud to fruit. Wo ought to seo the 
various forms of their diminished but hardy growth in 
cold climates, or poor soils; and their rank or wild 
luxuriance, when full-fed, and warmly nursed, And ull 
this wo ought to have drawngso aceurately, that wo 
might at onco compare any given part of a plant wilh 
the samo part of any other, diawn on tho like con. 
ditions, Now, is not this a work which we may sot 
about here in Oxford, with good hope and mach plea 
sure? I think if so important, that the first oxereise 
in dhawing I shall put before you will ba on ontline 
of a lamel leaf, You will find in tho opening sentence 
of Lionardo’s treatiso, our present toxt-book, that you 
must not ab first draw from nature, but from a pood 
master’s work, ‘per assuofarai a buono mombra,’ to 
accustom yourselves, that is, to entirely good representa- 
tive organic forms. So your first exercise shall be the 
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top of the laurel sceptre of Apollo, drawa by an Italian 
ongraver of Lionardo’s own time; then wo will diaw 
a leurel loaf itself; and little by little, I think wo mny 
both Iearn ourselyos, and teach to many besides, somewhat 
more than wo know yet, of the wild olives of Greeeo, 
and the wild roses of England, 

108. Noxt, in Geology which I will take leave to 
consider as an entirely separate science flom the zoology 
of the past, which has lately usurped its name and 
interest, In geology itsolf we find the strength of 
many able men ocenpied in debating questions of which 
there are yot no data even for the clear stalemont; and 
in seizing advanced theoretical positions on the moro 
contingency of their being afterwards tenable; while, in 
the meantime, no simple person, (aking a holiday in 
Cumberland, can get an intelligible section of Skiddaw, 
or a clear account of the origin of the Skiddaw slates; 
and while, though half the educated society of London 
travel every summer oyer the great plain of Swilzor- 
land, nono know, or care to know, why that is a plain, 
and the Alps to the south of it aro Alps; and whether 
or not the gravel of tho ono has anything to do with 
tho rocks of the other, And though overy palace in 
Europo owes part of ila decoration to varicgaird mar- 
bles, and nemly every woman in Europo part of hor 
decoration to pieces of jasper or chaleedony, I do not 
think any geologist could at this momont with authorily 
toll us cither how # piece of marble is stained, or what 
causes the streaks in a Scotch pobble. 

109. Now, as soon as you have obtained the power 
of drawing, I do not say a mountain, but even a stone, 
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accurately, every question of this kind will become to 
yon at once attractive and definite; you will find that 
in the grain, the lustre, and the cleavage-lines of the 
smallest fragment of rock, there are resorded forces of 
every order and magnitude, from those which raise a 
continent by one volcanic effort, to those which at every 
instant are polishing the apparently complete crystal in 
its nest, and conducting the apparently motionless metal 
in its vein; and that only by the art of -your own hand, 
and fidelity of sight which it developes, you can obtain 
true perception of these invincible and inimitable arts of 
tho emth herself: while the comparatively alight effort 
necessary to obtain so much skill as may serviceably 
draw mountains in distant effect will be instantly re- 
warded by what is almost equivalent to a npw senso of 
the conditions of their structure, 

110. And, because it is well at once to know some 
direction in which our work may bo definite, let me 
suggest to those of you who may intend passing their 
vacation in Switzerland, and who care about moun- 
tains, that if they will first qualify themselves to take 
angles of position and elevation with correctness, and 
to draw ,outlines with approximate fidelity, there are a 
series of problems of th8* highest intorest to be worked 
out on the southorn edge of the Swiss plain, in the 
study of the relations of its molasse hede to the rocks 
which are characteristically developed in the chain of 
the Stockhorn, Beatenberg, Pilate, Mythen above 
Schwytz, and High Sentis of Appenzell; tho pursuit 
of which may lead them into many pleasant, as well as 
ereditably dangerous, walks, and curious discoveries; and 
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will be good for the discipline of their fingers in the 
pencilling of crag form. 

111. I wish I could ask you to draw, instead of the 
Alps, the crests of Parnassus and Olympus, and the 
ravines of Delphi and of Lompo, I have not loved 
tho arts of Greece as others have; yet I love them, 
and her, so much, that it is to mo simply a standing 
marvel how scholars can endure for all theso centuries, 
during which their chief cducation has been in the lan- 
guage and policy of Greece, to havo only the names of 
her hills and rivers upon their lips, and never ono line 
of conception of them in their mind’s sight. Which of 
us knows what the valley of Sparta is like, or tho grent 
mountain vase of Arendian? which of us, excopt im more 
airy syllabling of names, knows aught of ‘eandy TLador’s 
lilied banks, or old Lyceus, or Cylleno hony?? ‘You can- 
not travel in Greeco?’—I Imow it; nor in Magna Griv- 
cia, But, gontlemon of England, yon had )ottor find 
out why you cannot, and put an ond to that horror of 
European shame, before you hopo to learn Greok art. 

11. I geareely know whether to place among tha 
things useful to art, or to scionco, tho systematic 
record, by drawing, of phenomena of the sky, Bunt I 
am quifo sure that your worl cannot in any direction 
be moro useful to yoursolves, than in enabling you to 
perceive the quite unparalloled subtilties of colour and 
inorganic form, which occur on any ordinarily fino 
morning or ovoning horizon; and I will oven confess 
to you another of my perhaps too sanguino expec~ 
tations, that in some far distant timo it may come to 
pass, that young Englishmen and Englishwomen may 
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think the breath of the morning sky pleasante: than 
that of midnight, and its light prettier than that of 
candles. 

118, Lastly, in Zoology. What the Grecks did for 
the horse, and what, as far as regards domestic and 
expressional character, Landsver has done for the dog 
and the deer, remains to be done by art for nearly all 
other animals of high oiganisation. There are fow birds 
or beasts that have not a range of chaiacter which, if 
not equal to that of the horse or dog, is yet as interest- 
ing within narrower limits, and often in grotesqueness, 
intensity, or wild and timid pathos, moré singular and 
mysterious, Whatever love of humour you have,— 
whatever sympathy with imporfect, but most subtle, 
fesling,—whatever petception of subhmity in conditions 
of fatal power, may here find fullest occupation: all 
these beg joined, in the strong animal races, to a 
variable and fantastic beauty far beyond anything that 
merely formative art has yot concoived. I have placed 
in your Educational series a wing by Albort Dior, which 
goes as far as art yot has reached in delineation of 
plumage; while for the simple action of the pinion, it 
is impossible to go beyond what hag been done already 
by Titian and Tintoret; but you cannot so much as 
once look at the rufflings pf the plumes of a pelican 
pluming itself after it, has been in the water, or care- 

*fully draw the contours of the wing either of a vulture 
or a common swift, or paint the rose and vermilion on 
that of a flamingo, without receiving almost a new con- 
ception of the meaning of form and colour in creation, 

114. Lastly. Your work, in all directions I have 
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hithorto indicated, may be as deliberate as you choose; 
there is no immediate fear of the oxtinetion of many 
species of flowers or animals; and tho Alps, and valley 
of Sparta, will wait your leisure, T fear too long. Bul 
tho foudal and monastic buildings of Europe, and stilt 
more tho stveeta of hor ancient cities, aro vanishing like 
dreams: and it is diffleult to imagino the mingled onvy 
and contempt with which future generations will look 
back to us, who still possessed such things, yet made 
no effort to proserve, and scarecly any to delineate 
thom: for, when used as matorial of landscape by the 
modern artist, they are nearly always superficially or 
flatteringly ropresonied, withont zenl enough to ponotraty 
their character, or pationee onough (o render it in 
modest harmony. As for places of traditional in- 
torest, I do not know an ontiroly faithful drawing 
of any historical site, except one or two studies made 
by onthusiastic young paintors in Palestine and Keypt: 
for which, thanks to thom always; bub wo want work 
nearer home. 

115. Now it is quite probable that some of you, 
who will not care to go through tho Inbour necessury 
to draw flowers or animals, may youl havo pleasure in 
attaining some modorately accurato skill of skotching 
architecture, and greater plpasure still m directing if 
usefully. Suppose, for instance, wo wore to take up the 
historical sconery in Carlylo’s ‘ Mrederick.’ Too justly tho 
historian accuses the gonius of past art, in that, typos 
of too many such elsewhere, the gallories of Borlin— 
‘are made up, like other galleries, of gont-footed Pan, 
Europa’s Bull, Romulus’s Sho-Wolf, and. the Correg- 
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giosity of Correggio, and contain, for instance, no por- 
tisit of Friedrich the Great,—no likeness at all, or 
next to none at all, of the noble series of Human 
Realities, or of any part of them, who have sspfung, 
not from the idle brains of dreaming dilettanti, but 
from the head of God Almighty, to make this poor 
authentic earth a little memorable for us, and to do a 
little work that may be eternal there,” So Carlylo tells 
us——too truly! We cannot now draw Friedrich for him, 
but we can draw some of the old castles and cities that 
wore the ciadles of German life—Hohenzollern, [apsburg, 
Marburg, and such others ;—we may keep some authen- 
tie likeness of these for the future. Suppose we wore to 
take up that first volume of ‘ Friedrich,’ and put outlines 
to it? shall we begin by looking for Henry the Fowley’s 
tomb—Carlyle himself asks if he has any—at Quedlin- 
burg, and so downwards, rescuing what we can? That 
would certainly be making our work of some true use, 

116, But I have told you enough, it seems to me, 
at least to-day, of this function of art in veeording: fact ; 
let me now finally, and with all distinctness possible to 
me, state to you its main business of all ;—its servico in 
the actual uses of daily life. 

You are surprised, perhaps, to hear me call this 
its main business. That is indeed s0, however, The 
giving brightness to picture is much, but the giving 
brightness to life more. And romember, were it as 
patterns only, you cannot, without the realities, have 
the pictures. You cannot havo a landscape by Turner, 
without a country for him to paint; you cannot have 
a portrait by Titian, without 2 man to be pourtrayed. 
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I need not prove that to you, I suppose, in theso short 
terms; but in the outcome I ean got no soul to boliove 
that the beginning of art is in gelling our combiy 
cleant and our people beautiful. I have beon ton years 
trying to get this very plain cerlainty—I do not sy 
believed—but even thought of, as anything but a mon- 
strous proposition. To get your conntry clean, and 
your people lovely ;--I assure you, that is a nocessnry 
work of art to begin with! Thore has indeed beon art 
in countries where people lived in dirt {0 sorve God, but 
neyer in countries where they lived in dirt to serve tho 
devil, hore has indecd been art where tho people were 
not all lovely,—where oven their lips were thick—and 
thoir skins black, because the sun had looked upon them ; 
but never in a country whore the people woie pale with 
misaable toil and deadly shade, and where tho lips of 
youth, instead of being full with Ilood, wore pinched 
by famine, or warped with poison, And now, therefore, 
note this well, the gist of all theso long profatory talks, 
I said that tho two groat moral inslinets were those of » 
Ordor and Kindness, Now, all, the arts are founded on 
agriculture by tho hand, and on tho gyngos, and kindness 
of feeding, and dressing, and lodging yowr people. 
Greek art begins in tho gardons of Alcinous —~ porfect 
order, lecks in beds, and fountains in pipes, And 
Christian art, as it arose out of chivalry, was only pos- 
sible so far as chivalry compelled both kinga and knights 
to care for tho right personal training of thoir people ; 
it perished utterly when thoso kings and knights became 
dnuoPdpor, devourors of the people. And it will become 
possibla again only, when, litorally, the sword is beaton 
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into the ploughshare, when your St. George of Kng- 
land shall justify his name, and Christian art shall be 
known, as its Master was, in breaking of bread. 

117. Now look at the working out of this broad 
principle in minor detail; observe how, from highest to 
lowest, health of art has first depended on reference to 
industrial use. There is first the need of eup and platter, 
especially of cup; for you can put your meat on the 
Harpies’; or any othor, tables; but you must have your 
cup to drink from, And to hold it conveniently, you 
must put a handle to it; and to fill it when it is empty 
you must have a large pitchor of some sort; and to carry 
the pitcher you may most advisably have two handles, 
Modify the forms of these necdful possessions according 
to the various requirements of drinking largely and 
drinking delicately; of pouring easily out, or of keep- 
ing for years the perfume in; of storing in cellars, or 
bearing from fountains; of sacrificial libation, of Pan, 
athenaic treasure of oil, and sepulchral treasure of 
ashes,—and you have a resultant sovies of beautiful form 
and decoration, from the rude amphora of red earth up 
to Cellini’s vases of gems and crystal, in which series, 
but especially in the more simple conditions of it, ave 
developed the most beautiful lines and most perfect, 
types of severe composition which have yet beon attained 
by art. 

118, But again, that you may fill your cup with 
pure water, you must go to the well or spring; you 
need a fence round the well; you need some tube or 
trough, or other means of confining the stream at the 
spring. For the conveyance of the current to any dis- 
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dance you must build cither enclosed or open aqueduct ; 
and in the hot square of the city whore yon set it free, 
you find it good for health and plensanincss to lot it 
leap into a fountain, On these several needs you have 
a school of sculpture founded ; in the decoration of the 
walls of wells in level countries, and of the sourees of 
springs in mountainous ones, and chiefly of all, whore the 
women of houschold or market meet at the city fountain. 
There is, however, a farthor reason for the use of art 
here than in any othor material servico, sq far as we 
may, by art, express our reverence or thankfulness. 
Whenever a nation isin its right mind, it always has 
a deep sense of divinity in the gift of rain from heaven, 
filling its heart with food and gladness; and all the 
more when that gift becomes gentle and peronnial in 
the flowing of springs. 14 literally is not possible that 
any fruitful power of the Muses should be put forth 
upon a people which disdains their Ielicon; still loss 
is it possible that any Christian nation should grow up 
anquar lignam quod plantatum est scous decursus - 
ajvfarum,! which cannot recognise the lesson menut in 
their being told of tho places where Rebekah was mat ; 
—where Rachel,—whore Zipporah,—and she who was 
asked for water under Mount Gerizim by a Stranger, 
weary, who had nothing to draw with. 

119. And truly, when our mountain springs ave set 
apart in vale or craggy glen, or glade of wood green 
through the drought of summer, far from cities, then 
it is best let them stay in thoir own happy peace; but 
if near towns, and Jinble thorefore to be dofiled by com- 
mon usage, we could not use tho loveliest “ath more 
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worthily than by sheltering the spring and its first 
pools with precious marbles: nor ought anything to bo 
esteemed more important, as a means of healthy education,- 
than the care to keep the streams of it afterwards, to as 
great a distance as possible, pure, full of fish, and easily 
accessible to children. There used to be, thirty years 
ago, a little rivulet of the Wandel, about an inch deep, 
which ran over the carriage-road and under a foot-bridge 
just under the last chalk hill near Croydon, Alas! men 
came and went; and it—did xo¢ go on for ever. It has 
long since been bricked over by the parish authorities ; 
but there was more education in that stream with its 
minnows than you could gel out of a hundred pounds 
spent yearly in the parish schools, oven though you 
were to spend every farthing of it in teaching the nature 
of oxygen and hydrogen, and the names, and rate per 
minute, of all the rivers in Asia and America, 

120, Well, the gist of this matter lies here then. Sup- 
pose we want a school of pottery again in England, all 
‘we poor artists are ready to do the best we can, to show 
you how pretty a line may be that is twisted first to ono 
side, and then {o the other; and how a plain houschold- 
blue will make a pattern on white; and how idoal art may 
be got out of the spaniel’s colours, of black and tan, 
But I tell you beforehand, all that we ean do will be 
utterly useless, unless you teach your peasant 1o say grace, 
not only before meat, but before drink; and having pro- 
vided him with Greek eups and platters, provide him also 
with something that is not poisoned to put into them 

121, There cannot be any need that I should trace 
for you the conditions of art that are directly founded 
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on setyiceableness of dross, and of armour; but if is my 
duty to affirm to you, in the most positive manner, that 
fier recovering, for the poor, wholesomeness of food, your 
next step towards founding schools of art in England must 
be in recovering, for tho poor, decency and wholesome- 
ness of dress; thoroughly good in substanco, filled for 
their daily work, becoming to their ranlc in life, and worn 
with order and dignity, And this order and dignity 
must be tanght them by the women of tho uppor and 
middle classes, whose minds can be in nothing right, 
as long as they are so wrong in this mattor as to enduro 
the squalor of the poor, while they themselves dress gaily. 
And on the proper pride and comfort of both poor and 
rich in dtess, must be founded the truco arts of dross; 
carried on by masters of manufacture no less careful of 
the perfectness and beauty of thoir tissues, and of all that 
in substance and in design can bo bestowed upon them, 
than ever the armourers of Milan and Damasetis wore 
careful of their steel, 

122, Then, in the third placo, having recovored somo 
wholesome habits of life ns to food and dress, wo’ mut 
recover them as to lodging. I said just now that the 
best architecture was but a glorified roof, Think of it, 
The dome of the Vatican, the porches of Rheims or 
Chartres, the vaults and arches of their aisles, the canopy 
of the tomb, and the spiro of the belfry, are all forms 
resulting from the moro requirement that a certain apace 
shall be strongly covered from heat and rain. Moro 
than that-—as I havo tried all through ‘The Sionos of 
Venice’ to show—the lovely forms -of theso wore covery 
one of them developed in civil and domestic building, 
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and only after their invention employed ecclesiastically 
on the grandest scale. I do not know whether you 
have noticed, but I think you cannot but have noticed, 
here in Oxford, as elsewhere, that our modern architects 
never seom to know what to, do with their roofs. Bo 
assured, until the roofs aro right, nothing else will be; 
and there are just two ways of keeping them right. 
Never build them of iron, but only of wood or stone ; 
and secondly, take care that in every town the little 
roofs are built before the large ones, and that every- 
body who wants onc has got one, And we must try 
also to make everybody want one. That is to say, at 
some not very advanced period of life, men should desire 
to have a home, which they do not wish to quit any 
more, suited to their habits of life, and likely to be 
more and more suitable to them until their death. And 
mon must desire to have these their dwelling-places built 
as strongly as possible, and furnished ond decorated 
daintily, and set in pleasant places, in bright light 
and good air, being able to choose for themselves that 
at least as well as swallows, And when the houses are 
grouped together in cities, mon must have so much civic 
fellowship as to subject their architecture to a common 
Jaw, and so much civic pride as to desire that the whole 
gathered group of human dwellings should be a lovely 
thing, not, a frightful one, on the face of the earth. 
Not many weeks ago an English clergyman, a master 
of this University, a man not given to sentiment, but 
of middle age, and great practical senge, told me, by 
accident, and wholly without reference to tho subject 
now before us, that he never could enter London from 
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his country parsonage but with closed oyes, lest the 
sight of the blocks of houses which the railroad intor- 
sected in tho suburbs should unfit, him, by tha horvor of 
it, for his day’s worl. 

128, Now, it is not possible—and I repeat to you, 
only in moro doliberate assortion, what I wrote just 
twonty-two years ago in tho Inat chapter of the ‘Seven 
Lamps of Architcoture’-— it is not possiblo to havo 
any right morality, happiness, or art, in any country 
where the cities are thus built, or thus, lol mo rather 
say, clotted and coagulated; spots of a dreadful mildew 
spreading by patches and blotches over the country they 
consume, You must have lovely cities, crystallised, not 
coagulated, into form; limited in sizo, and not casting’ 
out the scum and scurf of them into an oncircling ernp- 
tion of shame, but girded each with its sacred pomoo- 
rium, and with garlands of gardens full of blossoming 
trocs and softly guided stroams, ; 

That is impossible, you say! It may bo so. I have 
nothing to do with its possibility, but only with its 
indisponsability. More than that must bo possiblo, 
however, before you can hayo a school of art; namely, 
that you find places elsowhero than in England, or at 
least in otherwiso unsorviceablo paris of England, for 
tho eatablishment of manufactorios needing tho holp of 
fire, that is to say, of all tho réyvar Pavavorxad and 
éntppyrot, of which it was long ago known to bo tho 
constant natuyo that ‘drxodlas pddtora exovot wad obltop 
kal médcas cuvempedctodai,’ and to reduco such manu. 
factures to their lowest limit, go that nothing may ever 
be made of iron that can as effectually bo made of wood 

I 
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or stone; and nothing moved by gteam that can be as 
effectually moved by natural forces, And observe, that 
for all mechanical effort required in social life and in 
cities, water power is infinitely more than enough; for 
anchored mills on ihe Jargo rivers, and mills moved by 
sluices from reservoirs’ filled by the tide, will give you 
command of any quantity of constant motive power you 
need, 

Agriculture by the hand, then, and absolute refusal 
or banishment of unnecessary igneous force, are the first 
conditions of a school of art in any country. And until 
you do this, be it soon or late, things will continue in 
that triumphant state to which, for want of finer arb, 
your mechanism hag brought them ;—that, though Eng- 
land is deafened with spinning wheels, her people have 
not clothes—though she is black with digging of fuel, 
they die of cold—and though she has sold her soul 
for gain, they die of hunger, Stay in that triumph, if 
you choose; but be assured of this, if is not ono which 
the fine arts will ever share with you. 

124, Now, I have given you my message, containing, 
as I know, offence enough, and itself, it may seem to 
many, unnecessary enough, But just in proportion to 
its apparent non-necessity, and to its certain offence, was 
its real need, and my real duty to speak if, The study 
of the fine arts could not be rightly associated with 
the grave work of English Universities, without due 
and clear protest against the misdirection of national 
energy, which for the present renders all good xesults 
of such sindy on a great seale, impossible. I can 
easily teach you, as any other moderately good draughts- 
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man could, how to hgld your pencils, and how to lay 
your colours; but it is little use my doing that, while 
tho nation is sponding millions of money in tho destine- 
tion of all that pencil or colour have to represent, and 
in the promotion of falso forms of art, witich are only 
the costliest and tho Icast onjoyablo of follies, And 
therefore these aro the things that I havo first end Inst 
to tell you in this placo:—that tho fine arts aro nat to 
bo learned by Locomotion, but by making the homes we 
live in lovely, and by staying in thom ;—that the fine 
arts are not to bo learned by Competition, but by doing 
our quict best in our own way ;—that tho fino aris are 
not to bo learned by Exhibition, but by doing what is 
right, and making what is honest, whethor it bo ox- 
hibited or not;—and, for the sum of all, that mon must 
paint and build neither for pride nor for monoy, Iut 
for love; for loyo of their art, for lovo of thoir neigh- 
hour, and whatever bettor love may bo than theso, 
founded on theso. J know that I gave somo prin, 
which I was most unwilling to give, in speaking of 
the possible abuses of religious art; but thoro ean bo 
no danger of any, so long as we remembor that God 
inhabits cottages as woll as churches, and ought to be 
well lodged thero also. Begin with wooden floors; tho 
tesselated ones will take caro of thomselves; bogin with 
thatching roofs, and you shall ond by splondidly vault- 
ing thom; begin by taking caro that no old oyes fnil 
ovor their Biblos, nor young ones over their needles, for 
want of rushlight, and then you may have whatevor iro 
good is to bo got out of coloured glass or wax candles, 
“And in thus putting the arts to wnivorsal uso, you 
1% 
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will find also their universal nspiation, their universal 
benediction: I told you there was no evidence of a 
apeciag Divineness in any application of them; that 
they were always equally human and equally Divine; 
and in closing theso inangural series of lectures, into 
which I have endeavoured to compress the principles 
that are to be the foundations of your futme work, it 
is my last duty to say some positive woids as to the 
Divinity of all art, when it is truly fair, or truly ser- 
viceable, 

125. Every seventh day, if not oftener, the greater 
number of well-meaning persons in England thankfully 
receive from their teachers a benediction, couched in 
these terms:—‘Tho Grace of our Lord Christ, and 
tho Lovo of God, and tho Fellowship of tho Toly 
Ghost, be with you’ Now I do not know precisely 
what sense is attached in the English public mind to 
those expressions. But what I have to tell you posi- 
tively is, that the three things do actually oxist, and 
can bo known if you care to know them, and possessed 
if you care to possess them; and that another thing 
exists, besides these, of which wo already know too 
much, 

First, by simply obeying tho orders of the Founder 
of your religion, all gygse;” graciousness, or beauty 
and favour of gentle life, will be given to you in 
mind and body, in work and in rest. The Grace of 
Christ exists, and can be had if you will. Secondly, as 
you know more and more of the created world, you will 
find that the true will of its Maker is that its creatures 
should be happy ;—that He has made everything beau- 
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tiful in its time and its place, and that it is chiofly 
by the fault of mon, when they are allowed tho hhorty 
of thwarting Ifis laws, that Crention groans or tinvails 
in pain, Tho Lovo of God exists, and you may soe it, 
and live in it if you will, Lastly, a Spirit does actually 
exist which teaches the ant her path, tho bird her 
building, and men, in an instinctive and marvellous 
way, whatever lovely arts and noblo deeds are possible 
to them. Without it you can do no good thing. To 
the grief of it you can do many had ones, In tho 
possession of it is your peace and your powor, 

And there is a fourth thing, of which wo already know 
too much. There is an evil spirit whose dominion is in 
blindness and in cowardice, as the dominion of tho Spirit 
of wisdom is in clear sight and in courage. 

And this blind and cowardly spirit is for ovor telling 
you that evil things aro pardonablo, and you shall not 
dio for them, and that good things are impoasiblo, and 
you need not live for them; and that gospel of his is 
now the loudest that is preached in your Saxon tongue, 
You will find some day, to your cost, if you beliove tho 
first part of it, that it is not truc; but you may novor, 
if you belicvo the second part of it, find, to your guin, 
that also, untrue; and thorefore I pray you with all 
earnestness to prove, and knié% within your hearts, that 
all things lovely and righteous are possible for those 
who helieve in their possibility, and who determino that, 
for their part, they will make every day’s worl con- 
tribute to them. Let evory dawn of morning bo to you 
ag the boginning of life, and overy setting sun bo to 
you as its closo:—-then Jet ovory ono of these short 
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lives leave its sure record of some kindly thing done 
for otheis—some goodly strength or knowledge gained 
for yourselves; so, from day to day, and strength to 
strength, you shall build up mdeed, by Art, by Thought, 
and by Just Will, an Hcclesia of England, of which it 
shall not be smd, ‘See what manner of stones are here,’ 
but, ‘See what manner of men’ 
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126, YOU will, I doubt not, willingly permit, me to 
begin your lessons in real practice of art in words of 
higher authority than mine (I ought rather to say, of 
alt authority, while mine are of nonc),—tho words of 
the greatest of English painters: ono also, than whom 
there is indeed no greater, among thoso of any nation, 
or any time,—our own gontle Reynolds, 

Ilo says in his first discourse :—‘'Tho Direolors’ (of tho 
Academy) ‘ought more particularly 10 watch over the genius 
of those students, who being more advanced, are arrived at 
that oritical poriod of study, on tho nico management of 
which their futuro turn of tasto depends. At that ago ~ 
it is natural for them to be more captivated with what 
is brilliant, than with what is solid, and to profor splendid 
negligence to painful and humiliating exactness, 

‘A facility in composing,-—a livoly and, whet is called, 
a masterly handling of tho chalk or pencil, aro, it must 
be confessed, captivating qualitios to young minds, and 
become of courso the objects of their ambition, Thoy 
endeavour to imitate theso dazzling oxcellences, which 
* they will find no great labour in attaining, Aflor much 
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time “spent in these frivolous pursuits, the difficulty will 
be to retrent; but it will then be too late; and thero 
ig scarce an instance of return to scrupulous labour, after 
the mind has been debauched and deceived by this fal- 
lacious mastery,’ 

127, I read you these words, chiefly that Sir Joshua, 
who founded, as first President, the Academical schools 
of English painting, in these well-known discourses, 
may also begin, as he has truest right lo do, ow system 
of instruction in this University. But secondly, I read 
them that I may press on your attention thesc singular 
words, ‘painful and humiliating exactness,’ Singular, as 
expressing the first conditions of the study required from 
his pupils by the master, who, of all men except Velas- 
quez, seems to have painted with the greatest ease, It 
is true that he asks this prin, this humiliation, only 
from youths who intend to follow the profession of 
artists, But if you wish yourselves to know anything 
of the practice Part, you must not suppose that because 
your study will bo moro desultory than that of Academy 
students, it may therefore be less accurate. Tho shorter 
the time you havo to give, tho moro careful you should 
be to spend it: profitably; and I would not wish you to 
devote one hour to tho practice of drawing, unless you 
are resolved to be informed in it of all that in an hour 
ean be taught. 

#128, 1 speak of the practice of drawing only; though 
clomentary study of modelling may perhaps some day 
be advisably connected with it; but I do not wish tp 
disturb or amuse you with a formal statement of the 
manifold expectations I have formed respecting your future - 
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work, You will not, I am sure, imagine that T have 
begun without a plan, nor blamo my roticonco as to tho 
paris of it which cannot yob be put into cxeeution, and 
which thero may oceur reason aflorwards to moilify. 
My first task must unquestionably be 1o lay before you 
right and simple methods of drawing and colouring, 

I use tho word ‘colouring’ without reforenco to any 
particular vehicle of colour, for tho laws of good paint. 
ing are the same, whatever liquid ia employed to dissolve 
tho pigmonts. But the technical managomont of oil is 
more difficult than that of water-colour, and the impos- 
sibility of using it with safety among books or prints, 
and its unavailableness for noto-book sketches and momo~ 
vanda, are sufficient reasons for not introducing it in a 
course of practice intended chiclly for students of hilora~ 
ture. On the contrary, in tho oxercises of artisly, oil 
should be tho vohicle of colour employed from tho first, 
Tho extended practice of water-colour painting, as 
separate skill, is in overy way harmftil to tho arty: its 

-pleasant slightnesd and plausible doxtority divert the 
gonius of the painter from its proper aims, and with~ 
draw tho attention of tho public from oxcollonee of’ higher 
claim ; nor ought any man, who has the conscionsness of * 
ability for good work, to be ignorant of, or indolent in 
employing, the methods of making its results permanent as 
long as the laws of Nature allow.” It is surely a severe 
lesson to us in this matter, that the best works of Turner, 
could not be shown to tho public for six months without 
being destroyad,—and that his most ambitious ones for 
the most part perished, avon bofore thoy gguld be shown, 

» I will break through my law of xeticonco, howover, so 
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fay as to tell you that I have hope of one day in- 
teresting you greatly (with the help of the Florentino 
masters), in the study of the mits of moulding and 
painting poicelain; and to induce some of you to use 
your future power of patronage in encouraging the 
various branches of this art, and turning the attention 
of the workmen of Italy from the vulgar tricks of 
minute and perishable mosaic to the exquisite sub- 
tilties of form and colour possible in the perfectly ductile, 
afterwards unalterable clay, And one of tho ultimate 
results of such crafismanship might be the production 
of pictures as brilliant as painted glass,—ns delicate as 
the most subtle water-colours, and moro permanent 
than the Pyramids. 

129. And now to begin our own work, In order that 
we may know how rightly to learn to draw, and to paint, 
it will be necessary, will it not, that we know first what 
we are to aim at doing;—what kind of representation 
of nature is best? 

I will tell you in the words of Lionardo. ‘That 
is the most praisoworthy painting which has most con- 
formity with the thing represented,’ ‘quolla pittura piu 


- laudabile, Ja quale ha pid” conformita con Ja cosa imi- 


tata,’ (chap. 276). In plain terme, ‘the painting whih is 
likest; nature is the best,’ And you will find by referring 
to the preceding chapter, ‘come lo specchio ¢ maestro 
de’ pittori,’ how absolutely Lionardo means what he says. 
Let tho living thing, (he tells us,) be reflected in a 
mirror, then put your picture beside the reflection, and 
match tho one with the other, And indeed, the very 
best painting is unquestionably so like the mirrored truth, 
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that all the world admit ita exccllence. Entirely first-rate 
work is so quiet and natural that there ean bo no dis- 
pute over it; you may not particularly admire it, but you 
will find no fault with it. Second-rate painting pleases 
one person much, and displeases another; but first-rate 
painting pleases all a little, and intensely pleases those 
who can recognise its unostentatious skill, 

180. This, then, is what we have first got to do—to , 
make our drawing look as like the thing wo havo to , 


draw as we can, 

Now, all objects are seon by the eye as patches of 
colour of a certain shape, with gradations of colour within 
them. And; unless their colours be actually luminous, 
as those of the sun, or of fire, these patches of different 
hnes are sufficiently imitable, except so far as thoy are 
seen stereoscopically. You will find Lionardo again and 
again insisting on the stereoscopic power of the double 
sight: but do not let that trouble you; you can only 
paint what you can see from one point of sight, bub 
that is quile enough, So seon, then, all objects appear | 
to the human eye simply as masses of colour of variable 
depth, toxture, and outline, The outline of any object | 
is the limit of its mass, a8 rolioved against another 
masz. Take a crocus, and put it on a green cloth, 
You will see it detach itself as a more spaco of yollow 
from the green behind it, as it does from the grass. 
fold it up against the window—you will seo it detach 
itself as a dark space against tho white or blue behind 
it, In cithor case ifs outline is tho limit of the space 
of colour by which it expresses itself to your sight, 
That outline is therefore infinitely subtle—not even a 
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line, but the placo of a line, and that, also, mado soft by 
texture, In the finest painting, it is thecfore slightly 
softened; liut 16 18 necessary to be able to draw it with 
absolute sharpness and precision. The art of doing this 
is to be obtained by drawing it as an actual lino, which 
art is to be the subject of om present enquiry; but I 
must first lay the divisions of the entire subject com- 
pletely ‘before you. a 

181. I havo eaid that all objects detach themselves 
as masses of colour. Usually, light and shade are thought 
of as separate from colour; but the fact is that all nature 
is seen as a mosaic composed of gradated portions of 
different colours, dark or light. There is no differenco 
in tho quality of these colours, except as affected by 
texture, You will constantly hear lights and shades 
spoken of as if these were different in nature, and to be 
painted in different ways. But every light is a shadow 
compared to higher lights, till we reach the brightness 
of the sun; and every shadow is a light compared to 
lower shadows, till we rench tho darkness of night, 

Every colour used in painting, except puro white and 
black, is therefore o light ‘avd shado at the sine time. 
It is o light with reference to all below it, and a shado 
with reference to all abovo it, 

182, ‘Tho solid forms of an object, that is to any, tho 


» projections or’ recessions of its surface within the outline, 


are, fo¥ the most part, rendered visible by vatintions in 
the intensity or quantity of light falling on thom, The 
study of tho relations between the quantities of this light, 
irrespectively of its colour, is the second division éf. the 
yegulated science of painting. 
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183, Tinally, the qualities and relations of natural 
colours, tho means of imitating thom, and tho laws by 
which they becomo separately beautiful, and in association 
haimonioua, aro tho subjecty of the third and final 
division of the paintor’s study, I shall ondeavour at onco 
to state to you what is most immediately dosirable for 
you to know on cach of theso subjects, in this and tho 
two following lectures, “ 

184, What we have to do, then, from beginning to 
end, is, I repeat once more, simply to draw spaces of their 
true shape, and to fill them with colours which shall 
match their colours; quite a simplo thing in tho defi- 
nition of it, not quite so easy in the doing of it, 

But it is something to get this simplo dofinition ; 
apd I wish yeu to notice that tho terms of it are com- 
plete, though I do not introduce tho terms ‘light’ or 
‘shadow,’ Painters who have no eye for colour havo 
greatly confused and falsified tho practice of art by tho 
theory that shadow is on absenco of colour, Shadow is, 
on the contrary, necessary to the full prosonco of colour; 
for every colour is a diminishod quantity or energy of 
light; afd, practically, it follows, from what I-have just 
told you (that every light in painting is a shadow 1o 
higher lights, and every shadow a light to lowor shadows) 
that also every colour in painting must be a shadow to 
‘some brighter colour, and a light to somo darkor one—all 
tho while being a positive colour itself, And tho great 
‘splendour of tho Venctian school arises from thoi having 
seon and held from the beginning this great facb—thal } 
shaddiy is ns gmuch colour as light, often much mord. | 


In Titian’s fullest red the lights aro palo rose-colour, , 
t 
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passing into white—the shadows warm deep cimson. In 
Veronese’s most splendid orange, the lights are pale, the 
shadows crocus colour; and so on. In naturo, dark sides, 
if seen by reflected lights, are almost always fuller or 
warmer in colour than the lights; and the practice of 
the Bologneso and Roman schools, in drawing their 
shadows always dark and cold, is false from the begin- 
ning, and renders perfect painting for ever impossible in 
those schodls, and all that follow them. 

185. Every visible space, then, be it dark or light, is a 
spate of colour of some kind, or of black or white, And 
you havo to enclose it with a truco outline, and to paint 
it with its true colour. 

But befory considering how we are to draw this on- 
closing line, I must state to you something about lines 
in general, and thojr use by different schools. I said just 
now that there was no difference hetween the masses of 
colour of which all visible naturo is composed, except in 
teuture, 

1, Textures aro principally of three kinds :— 

(1) Lustrous, as of water and glass. 
(2) -Bloomy, or velvety, as of a roso-leaf or peach, 
(3) Linear, produced by filaments or threads, as in 

+ feathers, fur, hair, and woven or reticulated 

tissues, 

All the three sources of pleasure to the ayo in textura 
are united in the best ornamental work, <A fine picture 
by Fra Angelico, or p fine illuminated page of missal, 
has large spaces of gold, partly burnished and lustrous, 
partly dead ;--some of it chased and enriched with linear 
texture, and mingled with imposed or inlaid colours, soft in 
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bloom like that of the rose-leaf. But many schools of art 
depend for the,most part on one kind of texture only, 
and a vast quantity of the arb of all ages rests for gront 
pail of its power especially on toxiure produced by mul- 
titudinous lines, ‘Thus, wood engraving, lino engraving 
properly so called, and countless varieties of sculpture, 
motal work, and toxtilo fabric, depend for groat part of 
the effect of their colours, or shades, for their mystery, 
softness, and clearness, on modification of the surfaces 
by lines or threads; and even in advanced oil painting, 
the work often depends for some part of its offegg “ox ‘on. 
the texture of the canvas. 

186, Again, tho arts of otching and mezzotint engray~ 
ing depend principally for their effect on the velvety, or 
bloomy texture of their darkness, and the best of all 
painting is the fresco work of great colourists, in which 
the colours are what is usually called dead; but thoy 
we anything but dead, they glow with tho luminous 
bloom of life. The frescoes of Correggio, when nol re- 
painted, are supreme int this quality’ nnd you havo a 
lovely example in the Univérsity Galleries,’ in the un« 
touched portion of the fomale head by Raphacl, partly 
restored by Lawrence, 

137, While, howevox, in all poriods of art those differ- 
ent textures avo thus uscd in various styles, and for various 
purposes, you will find that there is a broad historical 
division of schools, which will matorially assist. you in 
understanding them, Tho enrliesé arb in most countries 
is lineat, consisting of interwoven, or richly spival and 
othorwise involved arrangements of sculptured or painted 
lines, on stone, wood, metal or clay, It is genovally 
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characteristic of savage life, and of feverish energy of 
imagination. I shall examine these sghools with, you 
hereafter, under the general head of the ‘Schools of Line.’ 

Secondly, even in the earliest periods, among power- 
ful nations, this linear decoration is more ov less 
filled with chequered or barred shade, and begins at 
once to 1epresent animal or floral form, first in mere 
outlme, and then by outlines filled with flat shadow, or 
with flat colour. And here we instantly find two great 
divisions of temper and thought, The Greeks look upon 
all colour first as light; they are, as compared with other 
races, insensitive to hue, exquisitely sensitive to phe- 
nomena of light. And their linear sthool passes into 
one of flat masses of light and darkness, represented in 
the main by four tints,—white, black, and two reds, one 
brick colour, more or less vivid, the other dark purple ; 
these two representing their favourite soppipeos colour, 
ii its light and dark powers, On the other hand, many 
of the Northern nations me at first entirely insensible 
to light and shade, but exquisitely sensitive to colour, 
and their linear decoration is filled with flat tints, infinitely 
varied, having no oxpiession of light and shade. Both 
thasa schools have a limited but absolute perfection of 
their own, and their peculiar successes can in no wise 
be imithted, except by the strictesl observance of the 
same limitations. + 

188. You have then, Line for the enrlicst art, banch- 
ing into— 

(1) Greek, Line with Light, 
(2) Gothic, Line with Colour, 
Nov, as art completes itself, each of these schools retain 
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their sepaate characters, but they cease to depend on 
lines, and learn, to represont masses instead, becoming 
more refined at, the samo timo in all modes of percop- 
tion and execution, 

And thus there arise the two vast medisval schools; 
one of flat and infinitely varied colour, with exquisite 
chaiacter and sentiment added, in the forms reprogonted ; 
but little perception of shadow. The other, of light and 
shade, with exquisite drawing of solid form, and little 
perception of colour: sometimes as little of sontiment, 
Of these, the school of flat colour is the more vital ono; 
it is always natural and simple, if not great ;—and when 
it is great, it is very great, 

The school of light and shade associates itsolf with 
that of engraving ; itis essentially an academical school ; 
broadly dividing light from darkness, and bogins by 
assuming that tho light side of all objects shall be re- 
presented by white, and the extreme shadow by black. 
On this conventional principle it reaches o limited ox- 
cellence of its own, in which tho best oxisting types 
of engraving are exeouted,, and ultimately, the most 
yegular expressions of organic form in pointing. 

Thon, Jastly,—tho schools of colour advance steadily, 
till they adopt from those of light and shade, whatever 
is compatible with their own power,—and tion you 
have perfect art, represented centwally by that of the 
gieat Venetians. 

The schools of light and shade, on the othor hand, 
are partly, in their academieal formulas, too haughty, 
and partly, in their’ narrowness of imaginatiop, too weak,, 
to learn much from the schools of colour; and they pass 
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into a decadence, consisting partly in proud endeavours 
to give painting the qualitics of sculpture, and partly 
in the pursuit of effects of light and shade, carried at 
last to extreme sensational subtlety by the Dutch school. 
In their fall, they dyag the schools of colony down with 
them; and the recent history of art is one of confused 
effort to find lost roads, and resume allegiance to violated 
principles. 

189. That, briefly, is the map of the great schools, 
easily remembered by this form :— 


Liyg. 
Early schools, 
Tann and Lieut, Lan anp Conour, 
Gheek clay. Gothic glass. 
Mass and Licri, Mass anv Conour, 
(Represented by Ljonardo, (Represented by Giorgione, 
and ins schools.) and his schools.) 


Mass, Licht, aND Conoun. 
(Represented by Titian, 
and hia schools.) 


I will endeavour hereafter to show you the various 
velations of all these Inanches; at present, I am only 
concerned with your own practice, My wish is that 
you should with your own eyes and fingers trace, and 
in your own progress follow, the method of advance 
traced for you by these great schools. I wish you to 
begin by getting command of line, that is to say, by 
learning to draw a steady line, limiting with absolute cor- 
rectness the form or space you intend it 10 limit; to pro- 
ceed by getting command over flat tints, so that you 
may be able to fill the spaces you ‘have enclosed, evenly, 
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either with shade or colour; according 10 the school you 
agopt; and finally to obtain the power of adding such fine- 
ness of drawing within the masses, as shall oxpress their 
undulation, and their characters of form and toxture, 

140. Those who are familiar with the mothods of ex- 
isting schools must be aware that I thus nearly invert their 
practice of teaching, Students at prosent learn to chaw 
details first, and to colour and mags them afterwards. 
I shall endeavour to teach you to anango broad masses , 
and colours first; and you shal] put the details into thom 
afterwards, I have several reasons for this audacity, of 
which you may justly require me to state the principal 
ones, The first is that, as I have shown you, this 
method I wish you to follow, is tho natural one, All 
great artist nations dave actually learned to work in this 
way, and I believe it therefore tho right, as tho hitharto 
suecessful one. Secondly, you will find ib less irksome 
than the reverse mothod, and more definite, When a be- 
ginner is sot at once to draw details, and mako finished 
studies in light and shado, no master can correct his 
innumerable errors, or resouo him out of his ondless 
difficultios, But in the natwal method, he enn conect, 
if he will, his own errors, You will have positive lines 
to draw, presenting no more difficulty, oxcept in requiring 
greater steadiness of hand, than the outlines of a map. 
They will be generally sweeping nnd simple, instoad of 
being jagged into promontorics and bays; but assuredly, 
they may be drawn rightly (with pationco), and their 
rightness tested with mathematical accuracy. You hava 
only to follow your own line with tracing paper, and 
~ apply it to your copy, If they do not correspond, you 
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‘ave wrong, and you need no master to show you where, 
| Again; in washing in a flat tone of colour or shade, you 
can always seo yourself if it is flat, and kept well within 
the edges; and you can set a piece of your colour side 
ly side with that of the copy; if it does not match, you 


. ave wrong; and, again, you need no one to tell you s0, 


if your eye for colour is true, It happens, indeed, more 
frequently than would be supposed, that there is real want 
of power in the eye to distinguish colours; and this I 
even suspect to be a condition which has beon sometimes 
attendant on high degrees of cerebral sensitiveness in other 
directions: but such want of faculty would be detected in 
your first two or three exercises by this simple method, 
while, otherwise, you might go on for years endeavouring 
to colour from nature in vain, Lastly, and this is a very 
weighty collateral reason, such a method enables me to 
show you many things, besides the art of drawing. very 
exercise that I prepare for you will be either a portion of 
some important example of ancient art, or of some natural 
object, Towever rudely or unsuccessfully you may draw 
it (though I anticipate from you neither want of care nor 


, Success), you will nevertheless have learned what no words 


could have as forcibly or completely taught you, either 
respecting early art or organic structure; and I am thus 
certain that not a moment you spend attentively will be 
altogether wasted, and that, generally, you will be twice 
gainers by every effort. There is, however, yet another 
point in which I think a change of existing methods will 
be advisable. 

141, You have here in Oxford one of the finest col- 
lections in Europe of drawings in pon, and chalk, by 


® 
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Michael Angelo and Raphacl, Of the whole numbor, 
you cannot but have noticed that noi one is wenk or 
studentlike—all are evidently master’s work, 

You may look the gallorics of Europs through, and so 
far as IT know; or as it is possible to make with safoty my 
so wide generalization, you will not find in them a childish 
or feeble drawing, by these, or by any other great: master. 

And farther :—by the greatest men—by Titian, Velns- 
quez, or Veronese—you will hardly find an authentic 
drawing at all. Tor the fact is, that while wo moderns 
have always learned, or tried to learn, to paint by drawing, 
the ancients learned to draw by painting—or ‘by on- 
graving, more difficult still, Tho brush was put into 
their hands when they wore children, and thoy wore 
forced to draw with that, until, if thoy used the pon or 
crayon, they used it either with tho lightness of a brush 
or tho decision of a graver. Michael Angelo uses his 
pen like a chisel; but all of thom seem to uso it only 
when they are in the height of their powor, and thon 
for vapid notation of thought or for stuiy of models; but 
never as a practice helping them to paint, Probably exer 
cises of tho severest kind wore gone through in minute 
drawing by the approntices of the goldsmiths, of which wo - 
hear and imow little, and which wero entircly a mattor of 
course, To these, and to the exquisiteness of care and touch 
developed in working precious metals, may probably be 
attributed. the final triumph of Talian sculpture. Michael 
Angelo, when a boy, is said to have copied engravings 
by Schéngauer and others with his pon, in facsimile so 
true that ho could pass his drawings as the originals. But 
I should only discourage you from all farther attempts 

* 
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in art, if I asked you to imitate any of these accom- 
plished drawings of the gom-artificers, You have, for- 
tunately, a most interesting collection of them already in 
your galleries, and may try your hands on them if you 
will, But I desire rather that you should attempt 
nothing except what can by determination be absolutely 
accomplished, and-be known and felt by you to be 
accomplished when it is so, Now, therefore, I am 
going al once to comply with that popular instinct 
which, I hope, so far as you care for drawing at all, 
you are still boys enough to fecl, the desire to paint. 
Paint you shall; but remember, I understand by painting 
what you will not find easy. Paint you shall; but daub 
or blot you shall not; and thero will be even more caro 
required, though care of a pleasanter kind, to follow the 
lines traced for you with the point of the brush than! if 
they had been drawn with that of o crayon, But from 
the very beginning (though carrying on at the same 
time an incidental practice with crayon and lead pencil), 
_ you shall ty to draw a line of absolute correctness 
with the point, not of pen or crayon, but of the brush, 
as Apelles did, and os all coloured lines ave drawn 
on Greek vases, A line of absolute correctness, observe, 
I do not care how slowly you do it, or with how many 
alterations, junctions, or retouchings ; "the one thing T 
ask of you is, that the line shall be right, and right by 
measurement, to the same minuteness which you would 
have to give in a Government chart to the map of 
a ‘dangerous shoal. 

142, This question of measurement is, as you are 
probably aware, one much vexed in art schools; but it 
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is determined indisputably by the very first words writ- 
ten by Lionardo: ‘Il giovanc dove prima imparare 
prospettiva, per le misure d’ ogni cosa.’ 

Without absolute precision of measurement, it is cer- 
tainly impossible for you to learn perspeetive rightly ; and, 
as, far as I can judgo, impossible to learn anything: olse 
rightly, "And in my past experience of Loaching, I have! 
found that such precision is of all things the most dificult 
to enforce on the pupils. It is easy io persuade to dili- 
gence, or provoke to enthusiasm; but I have found it 
hitherto impossible to humiliate one student into porfect 
accuracy. 

It is, thoréfore, necessary, in beginning a system of 
drawing for tho University, that no oponing should be 
loft for failure in this essential matter, I hope you will 
trust the words of the most accomplished draughtsman 
of Italy, and the painter of the grent sacred picture 
which, perhaps beyond all others, has influenced tho mind 
of Europe, when he tells you that your first duty is ‘to 
learn perspective by the measures of ovorything,’ Jor 
perspective, I will undertake that it shall bo mado, prac. 
tieally, quite casy to you; but I wish fixst 10 make ap- 
plication to the Trustees of the National Gallery for tho 
loan to Oxford ‘of Turner’s perspective diagrams, which 
are at present lying useless in a folio in tho National 
Gallery; and therefore we will not troublo ourselves 
about perspective till the aulumn; unless, in the menn- 
while, you care to master the mathematical theory of it, 
which I have carricd as fny as is necessary for you in my 
treatiso written in 1859, of which copies shall be placed 
at your disposal in your working room, But tho habit 
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and dexterity of measurement you musi acquire at once, 
and that with engineer's accuracy, I hope that in our 
now gradually developing system of education, elementary 
architectural or military drawing will be required at all 
publie schools; so that when youths come to the Uni- 
versity, it may be no more necessary for them to pass 
through the preliminary exercises of drawing than of 
grammar: for the present, I will place in your series 
examples simple and severe enough for all necessary 
practice. ' 

148, And while you aré leaming to measure, and 
to draw, and lay flat tints, with the brush, you must 
also get easy command of the pen; for that is not only 
the great instrument for the finest sketching, but its 
tight use is the foundation of the art of illumination. 
In nothing is fine art more divectly connected with 
service than in the close dependence of decorative illuni- 
nation on good writing, Perfect illumination is only 
writing made lovely; the moment it passes into picture- 
making it has lost its dignity and function. For pictures, 
small or great, if beautiful, ought not 1o be painted on 
leaves of books, to be worn with service; and pictures, small 
or great, not beautiful, should be painted nowhere. But 
to make writing <zse/ heautiful,—-to make the sweep of 
the pen lovely,—is the true art of illumination; and I 
particularly wish you to note this, because it happens 
continually that young girls who are incapable of tracing 
a single curve with stendiness, much more of delineating 
any ornamental or organic form with correctness, think 
that the work which would be intolerable in ordinary 
drawing becomes tolerable when it is employed for tho 
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decoration of texts; and thus they render all healthy 
progress impossible, by protecting themselves in inofli- 
ciency under the shield of a good motive, Whereas tho 
right way of sotting to work is to make themsolves first 
mistresses of the att of writing benutifully; and thon to 
apply that art in its proper degrees of development to 
whatever they desire permanently to write, And it is 
indeed a much more truly religious duty for girls to 
acquire a habit of deliberate, legible, and lovely penman- 
ship in their daily use of the pon, than to illuminate any 
quantity of texts, Ilaving fone so, they may next disci- 
pline their hands into tho control of lines of any length, 
and, finally, add the beauty of colour and form to the 
flowing of these perfect lines. But it is only aftor years 
of practice that they will be able to illuminate noble 
words rightly for the eyes, as it is only after years of 
practice that they can make them melodious rightly, 
with the voice, 

144, I shall not attempt, in this lecture, to give you 
any account of tho use of the pon as a drawing instrument. 
That use is connected in many ways with prinoiplos both 
of shading and of engraving, heronfler to be examined at, 
length, But I may gonorally state to you that ils best 
employment is in giving determination to the forms in 
drawings washed with neutral tint; and that, in this uso 
of it, Holbein is quite without a rival, I have therefore 
placed many oxamples of his work among your copies. It 
is employed for rapid study by Raphael and other masters 
of delineation, who, in such cnses, give with it also 
partial indications of shadow; but it is nob a proper 
iustrumong for shading, when drawings are intended to 
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be deliberate and complete, nor do the great masters ever 


so employ it. Its virtue is the power of producing a 
perfectly delicate, equal, and decisive line with great 
rapidity; and the temptation allied with that virtue is 
to licentious haste, and chance-swept instead of strictly- 
commanded curvature. In the hands of very great 
painters it obtains, like the etching needle, qualities of 
exquisite charm in this free use; but all attempts at 
imitation of these confused and suggestive sketches must 
be absolutely denied to yourselves while students, You 
may fancy you have produced something like them ‘with 
little trouble; but, be assured, it is in reality as unlike 
them as nonsense is unlike sense; and that, if you persist 
in such work, you will not only prevent your own cxe- 
cutive progress, but you will never understand in all-your 
lives what good painting means. Whenever you take a 
pen in your hand, if you cannot count every line you lay 
with it, and say why you make it so long and no longer, 
and why you drew it in that direction and no other, your 
worl is bad. The only man who can put his pen to Lull 
speed, and yet retain command over every separate line 
of it, is Diver, He has done this in the illustrations of 
a missal preserved at Munich, which have been fairly 
fucsimiled; and of these I have placed several in your 
copying’ series, with some of Turner’s landscape etchings, 
and other examples of deliberate pen work, such as will 
advantage you in early study. The proper use of them 
you will find explained in the catalogue. 

145. And, now, but one word move to-day. Do not 
impute to me the impertinence of setting before you 
what is new in this system of practice as being cer- 
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tainly the best method. No English artists are yet ' 
agreed entirely on early methods; and oven Reynolds 
expresses with some hositation his conviction of tho, 
expediency of learning to draw with-the brush. But 
this method that I show you resis in all essential points 
on his authority, on Lionardo’s, or on the ovidont as 
well as recorded practice of the most splendid Grek 
and Italian dvaughismen; md you may be assured it 
will lead you, however slowly, to a great and certain skill, 
To what degree of skill, must depend greatly on yourselves ; 
but I know that in practice of this kind you cannot 
spend an hour without definitely gaining, both in true 
knowledge of art, and in useful power of hand; and for 
what may appear in it too difficult, I must shelter or 
support myself, as in begin ting, so in closing, this first 
lecture on practice, by the words of Reynolds: ‘Tho im. 
petuosity of youth is disgusted at tho slow approaches of 
a regular siege, and desires from moro impatienco of labour 
to take the citadel by storm. They must thereforo bo told 
again and again that labour is the only price of solid fame, 
and that, whatever thoir foreo of genius may be, there is 
no easy method of becoming a good painter,’ 
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146. ‘THE plan of the divisions of art-schools which I 
gave you in the last lecturo is of course only a first germ 
of classification, on which we are to found further and 
more defined statement; but for this very reason it is 
necessary that evory term of it should bo very clear 
in your minds, 

And especially I must ask you to note the sense in 
which I use the word ‘mass.’ Artisis usually omploy 
that word to express the spaces of light and darkness, 
or of colour, into which a picture is divided, But this 
habit of theirs arises partly from their always speaking 
of pictures in which the lights represent solid form, 
If thoy had instead boon speaking of flat tints, as, for 
instance, of the gold and blue in this missal page (S, 7), 
they would not have callod thom ‘masses,’ but ‘spaces’ 
of colour, Now both for accuracy and convenience’ sale, 
you will find it well to observe this distinction, and 
to call a simple flat tint a spaco of colour; and only 
the representation of solid or projecting form a mass. 

At all events, I mean myself always to make this 
distinotion ; which I think you will see the uso of by 
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comparing the missal page (8, 7) with a picco of finished 
painting (Edu. 2), The one I eall space with colour; the 
other, mass with colonr; I use however the word ‘line’ 
rather than ‘space’ in our general scheme, because you 
cannot limit a flat tint but by a line, or the locus of 
a line: whereas a gradated tint, expressive of mass, may 
be lost at its edges in another, without, any fixed limit ; 
and practically is so, in the works of the greatest 
masters. 

147. You have thus, in your hexagonal scheme, the 
expression of the universal manner of advance in painting : 
Lino first; thon line enclosing fiat spaces coloured or 
shaded; then the lines vanish, and the solid forms are 
scen within the spaces, That is the universal law of ad- 
vance:—1, line; 2, flat space; 3, massed or solid space. 
But, as you see, this advance may be made, and has 
heen made, by two different roads; one advancing always 
through colour, the other through light and shade. 
And these two roads are taken by two entively different 
kinds of men, The way by colour is taken by men of 
cheerful, natural, and entirely sane disposition in body 
and mind, «much resembling, even at its strongest, the 
temper of woll-brought-up children:—too happy to think 
deeply, yet with powers of imagination by which they 
ean live other lives than their actual ones; make-believe 
lives, while yet they remain conscious all tho while that 
they are making believe—therefore entirely sano. They 
ate also absolutely contented ; they ask for no moro light 
than is immediately around them, and cannot seo any- 
thing like darkness, but only green and blue, in the 
earth and sca. 
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148, The way by light and shade is, on the contrary, 
taken by men of the highest powors of thought, and ” 
most earnest desire for truth; they long for light, and 
for knowledge of all that light can show. But seoking 
for light, they perceive also darkness; seeking for truth 
and substance, they find vanity. They look for form 
in the carth,—for dawn in the sky; and seeking these, 
they find formlessness in the earth, and night in the 
sky. 

Now remember, in these introductory lectures I am 
putting before you the roots of things, which are 
strange, and dark, and often, it may seem, ungonnected 
with the branches.” You may not at present think these 
metaphysical statements necessary; but as you go on, 
you will find that having hold of the clue {o methods 
of work through their springs in human character, you 
may perceive unerringly where they lead, and what 
constitutes their wrongness: and rightness; and whon 
wo havo the main principles laid down, all othors will 
develope themselves in due succession, and everything 
will become more alearly intelligible to you in the ond, 
for having been apparently vague in ther boginning. 
You know whon one is laying tho foundation of a 
house, if does not show directly where the rooms are 
to be, 

149, You have then these two great divisions of human 
mind: one, content with the colours of things, whother 
they are dark ox’ light; the othor seéking light pute, 
as such, and dreading darkness as such, One, also, con- 
tent with the coloured aspects and visionary shapes of 
things; the other seeking their form and substance. 

La 
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And, as I said, the school of knowledge, seeking light, 
perecives, and has to accept and deal with obscurity ; 
and seeking form, it has to accept and deal with form- 
lessness, or death, 

Farther, the school of colour in Europe, using the 
word Gothic in its broadest sense, is essentially Gothic- 
Christian; and full of comfort and peace. Again, the 
school of light is essentially Greek, and full of sorrow. 
I cannot tell you which is right, or least wrong. I tell 
you only what I know—this vital distinction between 
them: the Gothic or colour school is always cheerful, the 
Gheek always oppressed by the shadow of death; and the 
stronger its masters are, the closer that body of death 
grips them. The strongest whose work I can show you 
in recent periods is Iolbein; next to him is Lionardo; 
and then Diver: but of the three Holbein is the strongest, 
‘and with his help I will put the two schools in their 
full character before you in.a moment. 

150, Tere is, first, an entirely characteristic piece of 
the great colour school. It is by Cima of Conegliano, 
a mountaineer, like Luini, born undor tho Alps of Friuli, 
His Christian name was John Baptist: he is hore 
painting his name-Saint; the whole picture full of peace 
and intense faith and hope, and deep joy in light of 
sky, and fruit and flower and weed of carth. The pic- 
ture was painted for the church of Our Lady of the 
Garden at Venice, La Madonna dell’ Orto (properly 
Madonna of the *Kilehen Garden), and it is full of sim. 
ple flowers, and has the wild strawberry of Cima’s 
native mountains gleaming through the grass. 

Beside it I will put a pieco of the strongest work of 
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the school of light and shade—atrongest, because Holbein 
was a colourist also; but he belongs, nevertheless, essen- 
tially to the chiaroscuro school, You know that his namo is 
connected, in ideal work, chiefly with his ‘Dance of Death,’ 
I will not show you any of the terror of that; only his 
deepest thought of death, his well-known ‘Dead Christ.’ 
It will at onco show you how completely the Christian art 
of this school is oppressed by its veracity, and foreed 
to see what is fearful, even in what it most trusts, You 
may think I am showing you contrasts merely to fil my 
theories, But there is Ditror’s ‘Knight and Donth, his 
greatest plate; and if I had Lionardo’s ‘Medusa’ here, 
which he painted when only a boy, you would have seen 
how he was held by the same chain, And you cannot 
but wonder why, this being the melancholy tomper of the 
great Greek or naturalistic school, I should havo called 
it the school of light. I call it so because it is through 
its intense love of light thab the darkness becomes appa- 
rent to it, and through its intenso lovo of.iruth and form 
that all mystery becomes atiractive to it, And when, 
having learned these things, it is joined to the school of 
colour, you have the porfoct, thongh always, as I will 
show you, pensive, art of Titian and his followers, 

151, But remember, its first development, ard all its 
final power, depends on Greek sorrow, and Greok re- 
ligion, 

The school of light is founded in the Doris worship of 
Apollo and the Ionic worship of Athona, as the spirits 
of life in thé light, and of life in the ni, opposed each 
to their own conirary deity of denath—Apollo to the 
Python, Athena to the Gorgon—Apollo as life in light, 
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to the earth spirit of corruption in darkness, Athena as 
life by motion, to the Gorgon spirit of death by pause, 
freezing, or tuning to stone: both of the great divinities 
taking their glory from the evil they have conquered ; 
both of them, when angry, taking to men the form 
of the evil which is their opposite—Apollo slaying by 
poisoned arrow, by pestilence; Athena by cold, the black 
mpis on her breast, These aro the definite and direct 
expressions of the Greek thoughts respecting death and 
life. But underlying both these, and far more mysterious, 
dreadful, and yet beautiful, thero is the Greek conception 
of spiritual darkness; of the anger of fate, whether 
foredoomed or avenging; the root and theme of all 
Greek tragedy; the anger of the Evinnyes, and Demetor 
Exinnys, compared to which the anger either of Apollo 
or Athena is temporary and partial:—and also, while 
Apollo or Athena only slay, the power of Demeter and 
the Eumenides is over the whole life; so that in the 
stories of Bellerophon, of Hippolytus, of Orostes, of 
CEdipus, you have an incomparably deeper shadow than 
any that was possible to the thought of later ages, when 
the hope of the Resurrection had become definite. And 
if you keep this in mind, you will find evory name and 
legend of the oldest history become full of meaning to 
you. All the mythic accounts of Greek sculpture begin 
in the legends of the family of Tantalus, The main one 
is the making of the ivory shouldor of Pelops after Deme- 
ter has oaten the shoulder of flesh, With that you-heve 
Broteas, the brother of Pelops, carving the first statue of 
the mother of the gods; and you have his sister, Niobe, 
weeping herself to stone under the anger of the deities 
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of light. Then Poelops himself, the dark-faced, gives 
name to the Peloponnesus, which you may therefore read 
as the ‘isle of darkness;’ but its contral city, Sparta, the 
‘sown city,’ is connected with all the ideas of the earth as 
life-giving, And from her you have Helen, tho ropre- 
sentative of light in beauty, and the rates Heleno-— 
‘Incida sidora;’ and, on tho other side of the hills, the 
brightnoss of Argos, with its correlative darknoss over 
the Aixeidm, marked to you by Helios turning away his 
face from the feast of Thyestes, 

152, Then join with these the Northern legends con- 
nected with the air, It doos not matter whether you 
inke Dorus as the son of Apollo or the son of Hellen; he 
equally symbolizes the powor of light; while his brother, 
Aiolus, through all his descendants, chiefly in Sisyphus, is 
confused or associated with the real god of the winds, and 
represents 10 you the power of the air, And then, as this 
conception enters into art, you have tho myths of Deda- 
lus, the flight of Icarus, and tho slory of Phrixus and 
Helle, giving you continual associations of the physical 
air and light, ending in the power of Athona over Corinth 
as well as over Athens, Now, once having: the luc, you can 
work out tho sequels for yourselves better than I can for 
you; and you will soon find even the earliest or slightest 
grotesques of Greek art become full of interest to you. 
For nothing is more wonderful than the depth of meaning 
which nations in their first days of thought, like children, 
can attach to the rudest symbols; and what to us is gro- 
tesque or ugly, like a little child’s doll, can speak to them 
the loveliest things. I. have brought you to-day a fow 
more examploy of early Greok vaso painting, rospeoting 
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which rémember generally that its finest development 
is for the most part sepulchral. You have, in the 
first period, always energy in the figures, light in the 
sky or upon the figures’; in the second period, while the 
conception of the divine power remains the same, it is 
thought of as in repose, and the light is in the god, not 
in tho sky; in the time of decline, the divine power is 
gradually disbelieved, and all form and light are lost 
together, With that period I wish you to have nothing 
to do. You shall not have a single example of it set 
before you, but shall rather learn to recognise afterwards 
what is base by its strangeness. These, which are to 
come early in the third group of your Standard sories, 
will enough represent to you the elements of carly and 
Jate conception in the Greek mind of the deities of 
light, 

158. Tirst (S. 204), you have Apollo ascending 
from the sea; thought of as the physical sunrise; only 
a circle of light for his head; his chariot horses, seon 
foreshortened, black against tho day-break, thoir feot not 
yet risen above the horizon. Underncath is the paint- 
ing fiom the opposite side of tho same vase: Athena 
ag the morning breeze, and Hermes as the moming 
cloud, flying across the waves bofore the sunrise. At 
the distance I now hold them from you, it is scarcely 
possible for you to see that they are figures at all, so 
like ave they 40 broken fragments of flying mist; and 
when you look close, you will see that as Apollo’s face 
is invisible in the circle of light, Meronry’s is invisible 
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in tho broken form of cloud: but I can tell, you that 
it is conceived as reverted, looking back to Athena; 
the ‘grotesque appearance of feature in tho front is the 
outline of his hair, 

These two pnintings are excessively rude, and of the 
avchnic period; the deities being yet thought of chiclly 
as physical powers in violent agéncy. 

Underneath these two are Athena and Ilermes, in 
the types attained about the time of Phidias; but, of 
course, rudely drawn on the vase, and still more rudely 
in this print from Le Normant and De Witte. For it 
is impossible (as you will soon find if you try for your- 
self) to give on a plane surface the grace of figures 
drawn on one of solid curvature, and adapted to all 
ils curves: and among other minor differences, Athena’s 
lance is in tho original nearly twico as tall as hoxself, 
and has to be eut short to come into the print at all, 
Still, there is enough hero to show you what I want 
you to see—the reposo, and entirely realized porsonality, 
of the deitics as concoived in the Phidian poriod, ‘The 
yelation of the two deities is, I bolievo, tho same as in 
the painting above, though probably there is another 
added of more definite kind, But tho physical mean- 
ing still vomains—Athena unhelmeted, as the gendle 
morning wind, commanding the cloud Hermes to slow 
flight. His petasus is sling at his back, meaning that 
the clouds are not yet opened or oxpanded in tho 
sky. 

164, Next (8. 205), you have Athena, again un- 
helmeted and crowned with leaves, walking botweon 
two nymphs, who are crowned also with leaves; and 
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all the three hold flowers in their hands, and there is 
a fawn walking at Athena’s feet. 

This is still Athena as the morning air, but upon the 
earth instead of in the sky, with the nymphs of the 
dew beside her; the flowers and leaves opening as they 
breathe upon them. Note the white gleam of light on 
the fawn’s breast; and compare it with the next fol- 
lowing examples :—(underneath this one is the contest 
of Athena and Poseidon, which does not bear on our 
present subject). 

Next (S. 206), Artemis as the moon of morning, 
walking low on the hills, and singing to her lyre; the 
fawn beside her, with tho gleam of light of sunrise on 
ils ear and breast. Thoso of you who aro often out 
in the dawn-time know that there is no moon so glorious 
as that gleaming crescent ascending before the sun, 
though in its wane. 

Underneath, Artemis and Apollo, of Phidian time, 

Next (S. 207), Apollo walking on the carth, god 
of the morning, singing 1o his lyro; the fawn beside 
him, again with the gleam of light on its breast. And 
underneath, Apollo, crossing the sea to Delphi, of the 
Phidian time. 

155. Now you cannot but be strnck in these three 
examples with the similavity of action in Athona, Apollo, 
and Artemis, drawn as deities of the morning ; and 
with the association in every case of the fawn with 
them, It has been said (I will not interrupt you with 
authorities) that the fawn belongs 40 Apollo and Diana 
because stags are sensitive to music; (are they?). But 
you see the fawn is hove with Athena of the dew, though 
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she has no lyre; and I have myself no doubt that in this 
particular relation {o the gods of morning it always 
stands as the symbol of wayering and glancing motion 
on the ground, as well as of the light and shadow 
through the leaves, chequering the ground as the fawn 
is dappled, Similarly the spots on the nebris of Dio- 
nysus, thought of sometimes as stars (amd ris rGv dorpwv 
mousAlas, Diodorus, I. 12), as well as those of his pan- 
thors, and the cloudings of the tortoise-shell of [ermes, 
ave all significant of this light of the sky broken by 
cloud-shadow. 

156, You observe also that in all the threo examples 
the fawn has light on ils cars, and face, as well as 
its bveast. In the earliest Greek drawings of animals, 
bars of white ave used as one means of detaching the 
figures from the ground; ordinavily on the under side 
of them, marking the lighter colour of tho haiv in wild 
animals, But the placing of this bar of white, or tho 
divection of the free in deities of light, (tho faces and 
flesh of women being always represented as white), may 
become expressive of the direction of the light, whon 
that direction is important, Thus wo are enabled at 
once to read the intention of this Greek symbol of the 
course of a+ day (in the centre-piece of S, 208, which 
gives you the types of ILermes), At the top you have 
an archaic representation of Hermes stealing To from 
Argus, Argus is here the Night; his grotesquo features 
monstrous ; his hair overshadowing his shoulders; Her- 
mes on tiptoe, sterling upon him, and taking tho cord 
which is fastened to the horn of Io out of his hand 
without his feeling it, ‘Then, undernoath, you havo 
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the course of an entire day. Apollo first, on the left, 
dark, entering his chariot, the sun not yet risen. In 
front of him Artemis, as the moon, ascending before 
him, playing on her lyre, and looking back to the 
sun, In the centre, behind the hoyses, Termes, as the 
cumulus cloud at mid-day, wearing his petasus height- 
cned io a cone, and holding a flower in his right hand ; 
indicating the nourishment of the flowers by the rain 
from the heat-cloud. Finally, on the right, Latona, 
going down as the evening, lighted from the right by 
the sun, now stink; and with her fect reverted, signify- 
ing the unwillingness of tho departing day. 

Finally, underneath, you have Ilermes of the Phidian 
period, as tho floating cumulus cloud, almost shapeless 
(as you see him at this distance); with the tortoise-shell 
lyre in his hand, barred with black, and a fleece of white 
cloud, not level, but od/igue, under his fect. (Compare 
the ‘&& rév kofkov—Adyias,” and the relations of the 
Falyléos jrdoyos *Addva,’ with the clouds as the moon’s 
messengers, in Aristophanes; and nolo of Ilormes gene- 
tally, that you never find him flying as a Victory flies, 
but always, if moving fast at all, clamboring along, as 
it were, as a cloud gathers and henps itself: the Gor- 
gons stretch and stride in their flight, half kneeling, for 
the same reason, running or gliding shapelessly along in 
this stealthy way.) 

157, And now take this last illustration, of a very dif. 
ferent kind, Here is an effect of morning light by Turner 
(8. 301), on the rocks of Otley-hill, near Leeds, drawn long 
ago, when Apollo, and Artemis, and Athena, still sometimes 
were seen, and felt, even near Leeds, The original drawing 
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is one of the great Tarnley sories, and entirely beautiful. 
I have shown, in the last volume of ‘Modern Painters,’ 
how well Turner knew the meaning of Greok logonds :— 
he was not thinking of them, howover, when he made 
this design; but, unintentionally, has given us tho vory 
effett of moming light we want; the glittering of the 
sunshine on dewy grass, half dark; and the narrow 
gleam of it on the sides and head of the stag and 
hind. 

158, These few instances will Le enough to show you 
how we may read in early art of the Gyeeks their strong 
impressions of the power of light. You will find tho sub- 
ject entered into at somewhat greater longth in my ‘ Queen 
of the Air ;’ and if you will look at tho beginning of 
the 7th book of Plato’s ‘Polity,’ and yond enxefully the 
passages in the context respecting the sun and intel- 
lectual sight, you will seo how intimately this physical 
love of light was connected with their philosophy, in 
ils search, as blind and captive, for better knowledge, 
T shall not atlompt to define for you to-day the more 
complex but much shallower forms which this love of 
light, and the philosophy that accompanics it, tale in 
the medimval mind; only remomber that in future, 
when I briefly speak of the Greek school of art with 
reference to questions of delineation, I mean ihe en- 
tire range of the schools, from Homer’s days*to our 
own, which concern themselves with the representation 
of light, and tho effects it producos on material 
form—beginning practically for us with these Greok 
vaso paintings, and closing practically for us with 
Turner’s sunset on the Tomoraire; being throughout a 
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school of captivity and sadness, bul of intense power; 
and which in its technical method of shadow on 
material form, as well as in its essential tempor, is 
centrally represented to you by Diiver’s two great 
engravings of the ‘Melencolia’ and the ‘Knight and 
Death’? On the other hand, when I briefly speak to 
you of the Gothic school, with reference to delincation, 
I mean the entire and much more extensive range of 
schools extending from the earliest art in Cenizal Asia 
and Egypt down to our own day in India and China :— 
schools which have been content to obtain beautiful 
harmonies of colowr without any representation of light; 
and which have, many of them, rested in such imporfect 
expressions of form as could be so obtained; schools 
usually in some measure childish, or restricted in intel- 
lect, and similarly childish or yestvicted in their philo- 
sophies or faiths: but contented in the restriction; and 
in the more powerful races, capable of advance to nobler 
development than the Greek schools, though the con- 
summate art of Europe has only beon accomplished by 
the union of both. Tow that union was offeoted, I 
* will endeavour to show you in my noxt leoture; to-day 
I shall take note only of the points bearing on ow 
immediate practice, 

159, A certain number of you, by faculty and natural 
disposition,—and all, so far as you are interested in modern 
art,—will necessarily have to put yourselves under the 
discipline of the Greek or chiaroscuro school, which is 
directed primarily to the attamment of the power of 
representing form by pure contrast of light and shade. 
Isay, the ‘discipline’ of the Greek school, both because, 
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followed faithfully, it is indeed a severe one, and because 
to follow it at all is, for persons fond of colour, often 
a course of painful self-denial, from which young students 
are eager to escape, And yet, when the laws of both 
schools ave rightly obeyed, the most perfect discipline is 
that of the colourists; for they seo and draw evorything, 
while the chiaroscurists must leave much indeterminate 
in mystery, or invisible in gloom: and there are therefore 
many licentious and vulgar forms of aré connected. with the 
dhiaoscuro school, both in painting and etching, which 
have no parallel among the colourists, But both schools, 
tightly followed, require first of all absolute accuracy of 
delineation, This you need not hope to escape. Whother 
you fill your spaces with colours, or with shadows, they 
must equally be of the true outline and in true gradations, 
I have been thirty years telling modern students of art 
this in vain. I mean to say it to you only once, for the 
statement is too important to be weakened by repetition, 

Without perfect delineation of form and perfect grada- 
tion of space, neither noble colowr is possible, nor noble 
light, 

160, It may make this more believable to you if I” 
put beside each other a piece of detail from each school. 
I gave you the St, John of Cima da Conegliano for n 
type of tho colour school. Here is one of the sprays of 
oak which rise against the sky of it in the distance, 
enlarged to about its real size (Edu. 12). I hope to 
draw it better for you at Vonice; but this will show 
you with what porfoct care iho colourist has followed 
the outline of every leaf in the sky, Besido it, I put 
a chinoscurist drawing (at least, a photograph of one), 
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Dtirer’s, from nature, of the common wild wall-cabbago 
(Edu. 32). It is the most perfect piece of delineation 
by flat tint I have ever seen, in its mastery of the 
perspective of every leaf, and its attainment almost 
of the bloom of texture, merely by its exquisitely 
tender and decisive laying of the colour. These tivo 
examples ought, I think, to satisfy you as to the precision 
of outline of ‘both schools, and the power of expression 
which may be obtained by flat tints laid within such 
outline. .oo ‘ 

161. Next, here are two examples of the pradated 
shading expressive of the forms within tho outline, by two 
masters of the chiaroscuro school, The first (8, 12) shows 
you Lionardo’s method of work, both with chalk and tho 
silver point. The second (8, 302), Turner’s work in mez- 
zotint; both masters doing their best. Observe that 
this plate of Turner’s, which ho worked on so long that 
it was never published, is of a subject peouliarly de- 
pending on effects of mystery and concealment, the fall of 
the Reuss under the Devil’s Bridge on the St. Gothard ; 
(the old bridge; you may still sco if under the oxisting 
one, which was built since ‘Turner’s drawing was mado). 
Tf ever outline could be dispensed with, you would think 
it might bo so in this confusion of cloud, foam, and 
darkness, But here is Tumer’s own etching on the 
plate, (Edu. 35 F), made under the mezzotini; and of 
all the studies of rock outline made by his hand, it is 
the most decisive and quietly complete. 

162. Again; in tho Lionardo sketches, many Barer aro 
lost in obscurity, or axe left intentionally uncertain and 
mysterious, even in the light; and you might at first 
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imagine some permission of escape had been hore given you 
from the terrible law of delineation. But the slightest 
attempts to copy thom will show you that the terminal 
lines are inimitably subtle, unaccusably true, and filled by 
gradations of shade so determined and measured, that the 
addition of a grain of the lead or chalk as largo as the 
filament of a moth’s wing, would make an appreciable 
difference in them, g 

This is grievous, you think, and hopeless, No, it is 
delightful and full of hope: delightful, to see what mar- 
vellous things can be done by mon; and full of hope, if 
your hope is the right one, of being one day able to 
rejoice more in what others are, than in what you are 
yourself, and move in the strength that is for ever above 
you, than in that you can ever attain, 

163, But you can attain much, if you will worl revo- 
rently and patiently, and hope for no success through 
ill-repulated effort, It’ is, howover, most assuredly at 
this point of your study that the full strain on your 
patience will begin, The exercisos in lino-drawing and 
flat Inying of colour are irksome; but they are definite, 
and within certain limits, sure 10 be successful if practised 
with moderate care, But the expression of form by 
shadow requires more subtle patience, and involves the 
necessity of frequent and mortifying failure, not to speak 
of the self-denial which I said was needful in persons fond 
of colow’, 10 draw in more light and shade, Tf, indeed, 
you were going to be artists, or could give any great 
length of time to study, it might be possible for you to 
learn wholly in the Venetian school, and to reach form 
through colour. But without the most intense application 
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this is not possible; and practically, it will be necessary for 
you, a3 soon as you have gained the powor" of outlining 
aceurately, and of laying flat colour, to learn’ to express 
solid form as shown by light and shade only, And 
there is this great advantage in doing go, that many 
forms are more or less disguised by colour, and that we can 
only represen them completely 10 others, or rapidly 
and easily record them for ourselves, by the use of 
shade alone. A. single instance will show you what 
I mean. Perhaps there are few flowera of which the 
impression on the eye is more definitely of flat colour, 
than the scarlot geranium. But you would find, if you 
were to try to paint it,—first, that no pigment could 
approach the beauty of its scarleL; and secondly, that 
the brightness of the hue dazzled the eye, and prevented 
its following the real arrangement of the cluster of flowers. 
T have drawn for you here (at Jeast this is a mezzotint 
from my drawing), a singlo cluster of the scarlet geranium, 
in mere light and shade (Edu. 92 B.), and I think you 
will feel that its domed form, and tho flat lying of the 
petals one over the othor, in the vaulted roof of it, can he 
seen better thus than if they had been painted scarlet. 

164. Also this sindy will be useful to you, in showing 
how entirely effects of light depend on delineation, and 
gradation of spaces, and not on mothods of, shading. 
And this is the second great practical matter I want 
you to remember to-day. All effects of light and shade 
depend not on the method or execution of shadows, but 
on their rightness of place, form, and depth, There 
is indecd a loveliness of execution added {o the rightness, 
by the great masters, but you cannot obtain thal till you 
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become one. Shadow cannot be laid thoroughly well, 
any more than lines can be drawn steadily, but by a long 
practised hand, and the attempts to imitate tho shading 
of fine draughtsmen, by dotling and hatching, aro just 
as ridiculous as it would be to eudeavour to imitate thoir 
instantaneous lines by a series of zxe-touchings, You 
will often indeed see in Lionardo’s work, and in Michael 
Angelo’s, shadow wrought laboriously to an extreme 
of fineness; but when you look into it, you will find 
that they have always been drawing’ more and more 
form within the space, and never finishing for the sake 
of added texture, but of added fact. And all those 
effects of transparency and reflected light, aimed at in 
common. chalk drawings, are wholly spurious. or since, 
as I told you, all lights are shades compared to higher 
lights, and lights only as compared to lower ones, it 
, follows that there can be no difference in their quality 
as such; but that light is opaque whon it expresses 
substance, and iransparont when it expresses spaco ; 
and shade is also opaque when it oxpresses substance, 
and transparent when it oxpresses space. But it is 
not, even then, transparent in the common senso of that 
word; nor is its appearance 10 be obtained by dotting 
or cross hatching, but by touchos so tender as to look 
like mist, And now we find the use of having Lionardo 
for our guide. Ile is supreme in all questions of exe- 
cutio, and in his 28th chapter, you will find that 
shadows are to be ‘dolce 6 sfumose,’ to bo tender, and 
look as if they were exhaled, or breathed on the paper. 
Then, look at any of Michael Angolo’s finished drawings, 
oy of Correggio’s skolches, and you will see that tho true 
M2 
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nurse of light is in art, as in nature, the cloud; a misty 
and tender darkness, mado lovely by gradation. 

165. And how absolutely independont it is of ma- 
terial or method of production, how absolutely dependent 
on rightness of place and dopth,—there are now before 
you instances enough to prove. ILore is Diiver’s work in 
flat colour, represented by tho photograph in its smoky 
brown; Turner’s, in washed sepia, and in mezzotint; Lio- 
nardo’s, in pencil and in chalk; on the screen in front of 
you a large study it charcoal. In every one of these draw- 
ings, the material of shadow is absolutely opaque. But 
photograph-stain, chalk, lead, ink, or charcoal, -— every 
one of them, laid by the master’s hand, becomes full 
of light by gradation only, Ileve is a moonlight (Edu. 
31 B.), in which you would think the moon shone through 
every cloud; yet the clouds are mete single dashes of 
sepia, imitated by the own stain of a photograph; 
similarly, in theso plates from .the Liber Studiorum 
the white paper becomes transparent or opaque, ex- 
actly as the master chooses, Jere, on the granite 
rock of tho St, Gothard (S. 802), is whito paper mado 
opaque, every light represents solid bosses of rock, or 
halls of foam. But in this study of twilight (S. 303), 
the same while paper (coarse old stuff it is, tool) 
is mado as transparont as crystal, and every frag- 
ment of it represents clear and far away light in the 
sky of evening in Italy. From which the practical 
conclusion for you is, that you are never to trouble 
yourselves with any questions as to the means of shade 
or light, but only with the right government of the 
means at your disposal, And it is a most gravo orror 
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in the syslom of many of our public diawing-schools, 
that the students are permitted to spend weeks of labour 
in giving attractive appearance, by delicacy of texture, 
to chiaroscuro drawings in which every form is false, 
and every relation of depth untrue, A most unhappy 
form of error; for it not only delays, and often wholly ar- 
rests, their advance in their own art; but it prevents what 
ought to take place co-relatively with their exeentive 
practice, the formation of their tasle by the accurate 
study of the models from which they diaw. I do not 
doubt but that you have more pleasure in looking at 
the large drawing of the arch of Bourges, behind me 
(Ref. 1), than at common sketches of sculpture, The 
yeason you like it is, that the whole effort of the 
workman has been to show you, not his own skill 
in shading, but the play of the light on the surfaces of 
the leaves, which is lovely, because tho sculptme itself 
is first-rate, And I must so far anticipate what we 
shall discovor when we come to the subject of seulpinre, 
as to toll you the two main principles of good sculpture: 
fixet, that its mastors think befoe all othor mattors of 
the right placing of masses; secondly, that they give 
life by flexure of surface, not by quantity of detail; 
for sculpture is indeed only light and shado drawing 
in stone. 

166. Much that I have endeavoured to teach on this 
subject has been gravely misundorstood, hy both young 
painters and sculptors, especially by the latter. Because 
I am always urging thom to imitate organic forms, they 
think if they carve quantities of flowers and leaves, and 
copy them from the life, they hive dono aj] that is necded. 
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But tho difficulty is not to carve quantities of leaves. 
Anybody can dothat, The difficulty is, never anywhere 
to have an unnecessary leaf. Over tho arch on the right, 
you sce there is a cluster of seven, with their short 
stalks springing from a thick stem, Now, you could not 
turn one of those leaves a hair’s-beadth out of its place, 
nor thicken ono of their stems, nor alter the angle at 
which each slips over the next one, without spoiling 
the whole, as much as you would a piece of melody by 
missing a noie, That is disposition of masses. Again, 
in the group on the left, while the placing of every 
leaf is just as skilful, they sre mado more interesting 
yet by the lovely undulation of their surfaces, so that 
not one of them is in equal light with another. And 
that is so in all good sculpture, without exception. From 
the Elgin marbles down to the lightest tendril that 
curls round a capital in the thirteenth century, every 
piece of stone that has been touched by the hand of 
a master, becomes soft with under-life, nol rcaembling 
nature merely in skin-lexturo, nor in fibres of leaf, 
or veins of flesh; but in tho broad, tonder, unspeakably 
subtle undulation of its organic form, 

167. Returning then to the question of ow own 
practice, I believe that all difficulties in method will 
vanish, if only you cultivate with care enough the habit 
of necurate observation, and if you think only of 
making your light and shade true, whether if bo deli- 
cate or not, But there ave threo divisions or degrees of 
truth to be sought for, in light and shade, by three 
several modes of study, which I must usi you to dis- 
tinguish carefully. 
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I. When objects ave lighted by the direct rays of 
the sun, or by diect light entering from a window, 
one side of them is of course in light, the other in 
shade, and the forms in the mass are exhibited sys- 
tematically by the force of the rays falling on it; 
(those having most power of illumination which strike 
most vertically); and note that there is, therefore, to 
every solid curvature of surface, a necessarily propor- 
tioned gradation of light, the gradation on a parabolic 
solid being different from the gradation on an elliptical 
or spherical one. Now, when your purpose is to represent 
and learn the anatomy, or otherwise characteristic forms, , 
of any object, it is best to place it in this kind of direot 
light, and to draw it as it is seen when we look at it 
in a direction at right angles to that of the ray, This is 
the ordinary academical way of studying form. JLionardo 
seldom practises any other in his veal work, though he 
dirests many others in hig treatise. 

168, Tho great importance of anatomical knowledge 
to the, painters of the 16th contury rendered this mothod 
of study very frequent with thom; it almost wholly 
regulated their schools of engraving, and has been the 
most frequent system of drawing in art-schools since (to 
the very inexpedient exclusion of others) When you 
study objects in this way,—and ib will indeed bo well to 

“do so often, though not exclusively,—observe always one 
main principle Divide the light from tho darknoss 
frankly at first: all over the subject let there be no 
doubt which is which. Separate them one from tho 
other as they “are separated in the moon, ox on tho 
world itself, in day and night, Then gradate your 
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lights with the utmost subtilty possiblo to you; but lot 
your shadows alone, until near the termination of the 
dvawing: then put quickly into them what farther 
energy they need, thus gaining the reflected lights out 
of their original flat gloom; but genewally not looking 
much for reflected hghts. Nearly all young students 
(and too many advanced masters) exaggerate them, It 
is good to sce a drawing come out of its ground like 
a vision of light only; the shadows Jost, or disregarded 
in the vague of space. In vulgar chiaroscuro the shades 
are so full of xeflection that they look as if some one 

_ had been walking round the object with a candle, and 
the studont, by that help, peoring into its cannies. 

169. II. But, in the reality of nature, very few ob- 
jects ave seen in this accurately Interval manner, or lighted 
by unconfused direct rays. Some are all in shadow, 
some all in light, some near, and vigorously defined ; 
others dim and faint in aerial distance, ‘The study of 
these various effects and forces of light, which we may 
call aerial chiaroscuro, is a far moro subtle one than 
that of the rays exhibiting organic form (which for 
distinelion’s sake we may call ‘formal’ chiaroscuro), 
since the degrees of light from the sun itself to the 
blackness of night, are far beyond any literal imita- 
tion. In order to produce 2 mental impression of the 
fhots, two distinct methodeSmay bo followed :—tho first, 
to shade downwards from the lights, making everything 
darker in due proportion, until the scale of our power, 
being ended, the mass of the picture is lost in shade, 
The second, to assume the points of extreme darkness 
for a basis, and to light everything above these in 
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due proportion, till tho mass of the picture is lost in 
light, 

170. Thus, in Torner’s sepia drawing ‘Isis’ (Edu. 
81), he begins with the extrema light in the sky, 
and shades down fiom that till he is forced 10 xepre- 
sent {he near trees and pool as one mass of black- 
ness, In his drawing of the Greta (8, 2), he bogins 
with the dark brown shadow of the bank on the left, 
and illuminates up from that, till, in his distance, 
trees, hills, sky, and clouds, are all lost in broad light, 
so that you can hardly see the distinction between 
hills and sky. The second of these methods is in 
general the best for colour, though gueat paintors unite 
both in their practice, according to the character of 
their subject. The first mothod is never puisued m 
colour but by inferior painters. It is, novertheless, of 
great importance to make studies of chiaroscuro in this 
first manner for some time, as a preparation for colour- 
ing; and this for many reasons, which it would take 
too long to state now. I shall expect you to havo con- 
fidence in me when I assure you of the necessity of this 
study, and ask you to make good uso of the examples 
from the Liber Studiorum which I have placed in your 
Educational series, 

171, IIL. Whether in formal ov serial chiarosomo, 
it is optional with the studéht to make the local colour 
of objects a part of his shadow, or to consider the high 
lights of every colour as while. ‘For instance, a chiaro- 
scurist of Lionardo’s school,“drawing » leopard, would 
take no notice whatever of the spots, bul only give the 
shadows which exprossed the anatomy, And it is indeed 
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necessary 10 be able to do this, and to make drawings 
of the forms of things as if they were seulpiured, and had 
no colour, But in geneial, and more especially in the 
practice which is to guido you to colour, it is better to 
regard the local colour as part of the general dark and 
light {o be imitated; and, as I told you at first, to con- 
sider all nature merely as @ mosaic of different colours, to 
‘be imitated one by one in simplicity, But good artists 
vary their methods according to their subject and material, 
In general, Diirer takes little account of local colour; 
but in woodeuts of armorial bearings (one with peacock’s 
feathers I shall get for you some day) takes gveat delight 
in it; while one of the chief merits of Bewick is the case 
and vigour with which he uses his black and white for the 
colours of plumes. Also, every great artist looks for, and 
expresses, that character of his subject which is best to be 
rendered by the instrument in his hand, and the material 
he works on. Give Velasquez or Veronese a leopard to 
paint, tho firsi thing they think of will bo its spots; give 
it to Ditrer to engrave, and he will set himsolf at the 
fur and whiskers; give it a Groek to carve, and he will 
only think of its jaws and limbs; cach doing what is 
absolutely best with the means at his disposal, 

172. The details of practice in these various methods 
T will endeavour to explain 1o you by distinct examples in 
your Educational series, as we proceed in -our work; for 
the present, let me, in closing, recommend to you once 
more with preat earnestness the patient endeavour to ron- 
der the chiaroscuro of landscape in the manner of the Liber 
Studiorum ; and this the rather, becanse you might easily 
suppose that the facility of obtaining’ photographs which 
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yender such effecis, as it seemé, with absolute truth 
and with unapproachable subtlety, superseded tho necessity 
of study, and ihe use of sketching, ‘Let me assure you, 
once for all, that photographs supersede no single quality 
nor use of fine art, and have so much in common with 
Nature, that they even share her temper of parsimony, 
and will themselves give you nothing valuable that you 
do not work for. They supersede no good art, for the 
definition of art is ‘human Jabour regulated by human 
design,’ and this design, or evidence of active intellect in 
choice and arrangement, is the essential part of the worl: ; 
which, so long as you cannot perceive, you perceive no 
art whatsoever; which, when once you do perceive, you 
will perceive also to be replaceable by no mechanism, 
But, further, photographs will give you nothing you do 
not work for. They are invaluable for record of some 
kinds of facts, and for giving tianscripts of drawings by 
great masters; but neither in the photographed scene, 
nor photographed drawing, will you see any true good, 
more than in the things themselves, until you have given 
the appointed price in your own attention and toil, And 
when once you haye paid this price, you will not care 
for photographs of landscape. Thoy are not true, though 
they seem so, They are merely spoiled nature, If it 
ig not human design you are looking for, there is more 
beanty in the next wayside bank than in all the sun- 
blackened paper you could collect in a lifetime. Go 
and look at the real landscape, and take care of it; do 
not think you can get the good of if in a black stain 
portable in a folio, But if you care for human thought 
and passion, then learn yoursclyes to watch the course 
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and fall of the light by whose influence you live, and 
to shave in the joy of human spirits in the henvonly 
gifts of sunbeam and shade. For I tell you truly, 
that to a quiet heart, and healthy brain, and industrious 
hand there is more delight, and use, in the dappling of one 
wood-glade with flowers and sunshine, than to the rest 
less, heartless, and idle could be brought by a panorama 
of a belt of the world, photographed round the equator. 
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173, To-DAY I must try to complete our elemontaty 
sketch of schools of art, by tracing the course of those 
which were distinguished by faculty of colour, and after. 
wards to deduce from the entire scheme advisable me- 
thods of immediate practice. 

You remember that, for the type of tho early schools 
of colour, I chose their work in glass; as for that of the 
early schools of chiarosenvo, I chose thei work in clay. 

I had two reasons for this, Tirst, that the peculiar 
skill of colouvists is seon most intelligibly in thoir 
work in glass or in onamol; secondly, that Nature | 
herself produces all her loveliest coloms in some kind 
of solid or liquid glass or crystal. Tho vainbow is 
painted on a shower of melted glass, and the colours 
of the opal are produced in vitreous flint mixed with 
water; the green and blue, and goldon or amber 
brown of flowing water is in surface glassy, and in 
motion, ‘splendidior vitro.’ And the loveliest colours ever 
granted to human sight—thoso of morning and evening 
clouds before or after rain—are produced on minute par- 
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ticles of finely-divided water, or perhaps sometimes, ico, 
But more than this, If you examine with a lens some 
of the richest colours of flowers, as, for instance, those of 
the gentian and dianthus, you will find their texture is 
produced by a crystalline or sugary frost-work upon 
them. In the lychnis of the high Alps, the red and 
white have a kind of sugary bloom, as rich as it is 
delicate. It is indescribable; but if you can fancy very 
powdery and crystalline snow mixed with tho softest 
cream, and then dashed with carmine, it may give you 
some idea of the look of it. There are no colours, cither 
in the nacre of shells, or the plumes of birds and inscots, 
which are so pure as those of clouds, opal, or flowers; 
but the /orce of purple and blue in some butterflics, and 
the methods of clouding, and strength of burnished lustre, 
in plumage like the peacock’s, give them more universal 
intovesL; in some birds, also, as in our own kingfisher, 
the colour nearly reaches a floral preciousness. ‘Tho lustre 
in most, however, is motallic rather than vitreous; and 
the viticous always gives the purest hue, Entirely com- 
mon and vulgar compared with these, yet to be noticed 
as completing the crystalline or vitreous system, we have 
the colours of gems, The green of tho emerald is tho 
hest of these; hut at its best is as vulgar as house- 
painting beside the green of birds’ plumage or of clear 
water, No diamond shows colour so pure as a dewdxop ; 
the ruby is like the pink of an ill-dyed and half-washed- 
out print, compared to the dianthus; and the carbuncle 
is usually quite dead unless set with a foil, and oven then 
is not prettier than the seed of a pomogranate. The opal 
is, however, an exception. When pure and uncut in its 
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native rock, it presents the most lovely colours that can 
be seen in the world, except those of clouds. 

We have thus in nature, chiefly obtained by crystalline 
conditions, a series of groups of entirely delicious hues; 
and it is one of the best signs that the hodily system 
is in a healthy state when we can see these clearly in 
their most delicate tints, and enjoy thom fully and simply, 
with the kind of enjoyment that children have in eating 
sweet things. I shall place a piece of rock opal on 
the table in your working room: if on fine days you 
will sometimes dip it in water, take it into sunshine, 
and examine it with a lens of moderate power, you may 
always test your progress in sensibility to colour by the 
degree of pleasure it givos you. 

174. Now, the course of our main colour schools is 
briefly this :—T'ixst, we have, returning to our hexagonal 
soheme, line; then spaces filled with pure colour; and 
then masses expressed or rounded with pure colour, And 
during theso two stages the masters of colour delight in 
the purest tints, and endeavour as far as possible to rival 
those of opals and flowors, In saying ‘the purest tints,’ 
I do not mean the simplest types of red, blue, and 
yellow, but the most pure tints obtainable by their com- 
binations, 

175. You remember I told you, when the colowists 
painted masses or projecting spaces, they, aiming always 
at colour, perceived from the first and held to tho last 
the fact that shadows, though of course darker than 
the lights with reference to which thoy are shadows, 
ave not therofore necessarily less vigorous colours, but 
perhaps more Vigggrous, Some of the most beautiful blues 
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and purples in nature, for instance, are those of monn- 
tainstin shadow against amber sky; and the darkness of 
the hollow in the centre of a wild rose is one glow of 
orange fire, owing to the quantity of its yellow stamens, 

Well, the Venetians always saw this, and all great 
colourisis sce it, and ave thus separated from the non- 
colourists or schools of mere chiaroscuro, not by difference 
in style merely, but by being right while the others ave 
wrong. It is an absolute fact that shadows are as much 
colours as lights are; and whoever represents them by 
merely the subducd or darkened tint of the light, zepro- 
senis them falsely. I particulaly want you to observe 
that this is no matter of taste, but fact. If you are espe- 
cially soberminded, you may indced choose sober colours 
where Venetians would have chosen gay ones; that is a 
matter of taste: you may think it proper for a herg to 
wear a dress without patterns on it, rather than an 
embroidered one; that is similarly a matter of taste: 
but, thongh you may also think it would be dignified 
for a horo’s limbs to be all black, or brown, on the 
shaded side of them, yet, if you are using colour at all, 
you cannot s0 have him to your mind, except by false- 
hood; he never, under any cixeumstances, could be en- 
tively black ov brown on one side of him, 

176, In this, then, the Venetians ave separate from 
other schools by rightness, and they aro so to their last 
days, Venotian painting is in this matter always right. 
But also, in their carly days, tho colouvists are separated 
from other schools by their contentment with tranquil 
cheerfulness of light; by their never wanting to be 
dazzled, None of their lights are flashing or blinding’; 
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they are soft, winning, precious; lights of pearl, not of 
lime: only, you know, on this condition they cannot,have 
sunshine: their day is the day of Paradiso; they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun, in their cities; and 
everything is seen clear, as through crystal, far ov near, 

This holds to the end of the fifteenth century, Then 
they begin to see that this, beautiful as it may he, is still 
a make-believe light; that we do not live in the inside 
of a pearl; but in an atmosphere through which a burning 
sun shines thwarledly, and over which a sorrowful night 
must for prevail. And then the chiaroscurists succeed 
in persuading them of the fact that there is mystery 
in the day as in the night, and show them how constantly - 
to see truly, is to seo dimly, And also they teach them 
the brilliancy of light, and the degree in which it is raised 
from the darkness; and, instead of their sweet and pearly 
peace, tempt them to look for the strength of flame and 
coruseation of lightning, and flash of sunshine on armour 
and on points of spears. 

177. The noble painters take the lesson nobly, alike for 
gloom or flame, Titian with deliberate strength, Tintorot 
with stormy passion, read it, side by side, Titian deepens 
the hues of his Assumption, as of his Entombment, into 
a solemn twilight; Tintorel involves his earth in coils of 
voleanic cloud, and withdraws, through circle Jaming 
above circle, the distant light of Paradise. Both of them, 
becoming naturalist and human, add the veracity of 
Holhein’s intense portraiture to the glow and the dignity 
they had themselves inherited from the Masters of Peace: 
at the same moment another, as strong as they, and in 
pure felicity of ,avt-faculty, even greater than they, but 
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twained. in a lower school,—Velasquez,—produced tho mirn- 
cles of colour and shadow-painting, which made Reynolds 
say of him, ‘What we all do with Inbour, he does with 
ense; and one more, Correggio, witing the sensual 
element of the Gveck schools with their gloom, and 
their light with their beauty, and all these with the 
Lombardic colour, became, as sinco I think it has been 
admitted without question, the captain of the painter’s 
art as such, Other men have nobler or more numerous 
gifts, but as a painter, master of the art of laying colour 
so as to he lovely, Correggio is alone. 

178. I said the noble men learnt their lesson nobly, 
The base men also, and necessarily, learn it basely, ‘Tho 
great men rise from colour to sunlight, The base ones 
fall from colour to candlelight. To-day, ‘non ragioniam 
di lor,’ but let us see what this great change which perfocts 
the art of painting mainly consists in, and means, For 
though we are only at presont speaking of tochnical 
matters, every one of them, I can scarecly too often 
ropeat, is the outcome and sign of a mental character, 
and you oan only undorstand the folds of the veil, by 
those of the form it veils, 

179, The complete painters, we find, have brought 
dimness and mystery into thoir mothod of colouring. 
That means that the world all round them has resolved 
to dream, or to believe, no more; bpt to kmow, and to 
see, And instantly all knowledge and sight are givon, no 
more as in the ‘Gothic times, through a window of glass, 
brightly, but as through a telescope-glass, darkly. Your 
cathedral window shut you from tho true sky, and 
illumined you with a vision; your telescope leads you 
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to the sky, but darkens its light, and reveals nebula 
beyond nebula, far and farther, and to no conceivable 
farthest—unresolvablo, That is what the mystery means. 

180, Next, what does that Greek opposition of black 
and white mean? 

In the sweet crystalline time of colour, the painters, 
whother on glass or canvas, employed intricate pattorns, 
in order to mingle hues beautifully with each other, and 
make one perfect melody of them all, But in the great 
naturalist school, they like their patterns to come in 
the Greek way, dashed dark on light,—gleaming light 
out of dark, That means also that the world round 
them has again returned to the Greek conviction, that 
all nature, especially human nature, is not entirely melov» 
dious nor luminous; but a barred and broken thing: 
that saints have their foibles, sinners their forces; that 
the most luminous virtue is often only a flash, and the 
blackest-lookihg fault is sometimes only a stain: and, 
without confusing in the least black with white, they 
ean. forgive, or even take delight in things that are like 
the veBpls, dappled, 

181. You have then—first, mystery, Secondly, oppo- 
sition of dark and light, Then, lastly, whatever truth of 
form the dark and light can show, 

That is to say, truth altogether, and resignation to 
it, and quiet resolve to make tho best of it, And therofore, 
portraiture of living: men, women, and children,—no, more 
of saints, cherubs, or demons. So here¥l have brought 
for your standards of perfect art, a little maiden of the 
Strozzi family, with her dog, by Titian; and a little 
princess of the house of Savoy, by Vandyke; and Charles 
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the Fifth, by Titian; and a queen, by Velasquez; and 
an English girl in a brocaded gown, by Reynolds; and 
an English physician in his plain coal, and wig, by 
Reynolds: and if you do not like thom, I cannot help 
myself, for I can find nothing botter for you. 

182, Better?—-I must pause at the word. Nothing 
stronger, certainly, nor so strong. Nothing so wondorful, 
so inimitable, so keen in unprejudiced and unbiassed 
sight, 

Yet better, porhaps, the sight that was guided by 
a sacred will; the power that could be taught to weakor 
hands; the work that was faultless, though not inimitable, 
bright with felicity of heart, and consummate in a dis- 
ciplined and companionable skill. You will find, when 
I can place in your hands the notes on Vorona, which I 
read at the Royal Institution, that I have ventured to 
call the era of painting represented by John Bollini, the 
timo ‘of the Masters,’ Truly they deservéd the namo, 
who did nothing but what was lovely, and taught only 
what was right. These mightier, who suececded them, 
crowned, but closed, the dynasties of art, and sinco thoir 
day painting has never flourished more, 

188, There wore many reasons for this, without fault 
of theirs. They were exponents, in tho first place, of the 
change in all mon’s minds from civil and religions 
to merely domestic passion; the love of their gods and 
theix country had contracted riself now into that of their 
domestic circle, which was liltle more than the halo of 
themselves, You will sec the Yellection of this change 
in painting at once by comparing tho two Madonnas 
(8. 37, John Bellini’s, and Raphaol’s, called ‘della Sog- 
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giola’), Bellini’s Madonna cares for all creatures through 
her child; Raphael’s, for her child only. 

Again, the world round these painters had become 
sad and proud, instead of happy and humble;— its 
domestic peace was darkened by irreligion, and made 
restless by pride, And the Iymen, whose statue this 
fair Tnglish girl of Reynolds’ thought must decorate 
(S. 43), is blind, and holds a coronet, 

Again, in the splendid power of realization, which 
these greatest of artists had reached, there was the latent 
possibility of amusement hy deception, and of excitement 
by sensualism. And Dutch trickeries of base resem- 
blance, and Fyench and English fancies of insidious 
beauty, soon occupied the eyes of the populace of Europe, 
too restless and wretched now to care for the sweet enrth- 
berries and Madonna’s ivy of Cima, and too ignoble to 
percoive Titian’s colour, or Correggio’s shade, 

184, Enough sources of evil were here, in the tempor 
and power of the consummate art. In its practical 
methods thero was anothor, the fatallest of all, These 
great artists brought with them mystery, despondency, 
domesticity, sensuality: of nll these, good came, as 
well as evil. One thing more they brought, of which 
nothing but evil, ever comes, or can come—Liborty, 

By the discipline of five hundred years they had 
learned and inherited such power, that whereas all 
former painters could be right only by effort, they 
could be right with ease; and whereas all former pairtt- 
ers could be right only under restraint, they could be 
right, free. ‘Tintoret’s touch, Luini’s, Correggio’s, Rey- 
nolds’, and Velasquez’s, ave all as free as the air, and 
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yebright. ‘low very fino!’ said everybody. Unquestion- 
ably, very fine, Noxt, said eyorybody, ‘What a grand 
discovery! fore is tho finest woxk ever done, and it is 
quite free, Tieb us all be free then, and what fine 
things shall we not do also!’ With what results wo too 
well know. 

Neyertholoss, remember you axe to delight in the free- 
dom won by these mighty men through obedience, though 
you are nofi to covet it, Obey, and you also shall be free 
in time; but in these minor things, ns well as in great, 
it is only right sorvice which is perfect freedom, 

185, This, broadly, is the history of tho cnrly and 
late colour-schools, The first of theso I shall call gene- 
rally, hencoforward, the school of orysinl; tho other that 
of olay; potter's clay, or human, are too sorrowfully the 
same, as for as art is concerned, Now remember, in 
practice, you cannot follow both these schools; you must 
distinctly adopt the principlos of one ox the othor, TI will 
put the means of following either within your reach ; and 
aceoiding 10 your dispositions you will choose ono or the 
other: all I have to guard you against is tho mistake 
of ihinking you can unito tho two. Tf you want to 
paint (even in the most distant and feeble way) in the 
Greek school, the school of Lionardo, Corroggio, and 
Turner, you eannot design coloured windows, nor An- 
gelican paradises, If, on the olhor hand, you choose to 
live in the peace of paradise, you cannot share in the 
gloomy triumphs of the earth, 

186, And, incidentally note, as a practical matter of 
immediate importance, that painted windows havo nothing 
to do with chiaroscuro, Tho virtno of glass is to bo 
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transparent everywhere, If you care to build a palace 
of jewels, painted glass is richer than all ihe treasures 
of Aladdin’s lamp; but if you like pictures better than 
jewels, you must come into broad daylight to paint 
them, A picture in coloured glass is ong of the most 
vulgar of barbavisms, and only fit to be ranked” with 
the gauze transparencies and chemical iJluminations of 
the sensational stage. Also, put out of your minds at 
onee all question about difficulty of getting colour; in 
glass we have all the colours that are wanted, only we 
do not know either how to choose, or how to connect 
them; and we are always trying to get them bright, 
when their real virtue is to be deep, and tender, and 
subdued. We will have a thorough study of painted 
glass soon: meanwhile I merely give you a type of its 
perfect style, in two windows from Chalons sur Marne 
(8, 147). 

187. You will have then to choose between these two 
modes of thought; for my own part, with what poor gift 
and skill ig in me, I belong wholly to tho chiaroscuriat 
school; and shall teach you therefore chiefly that which 
I am besb able to teach: and the rather, that it is only 
in this school that you can follow out the study cither 
of natural history or landscape. The form of a wild 
animal, or the wrath of a mountain torrent, would both 
be revolting (or in a certain sense invisible) to the calm 
fantasy of a painter in the schools of orystal. Ife must 
Iny his lion asleep in St. Jerome’s siudy beside his tame 
partridge and spare slippers; lead the appeased river 
by alternate azure promontories, and restrain ité courtly 
little streamlets with margins of marble. But, on the 
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other hand, your studies of mythology and literature 
may best be connected with these schools of purest and 
calmest imagination; and their discipline will be usolul 
to you in yet another direction, and that a very important 
one, It will teach you to take delight in little things, 
and develope in you the joy which all men should feel 
in purity and order, not only in pictures but in reality. 
For, indeed, the best art of this school of fantasy may 
at last be in reality, and the chiaroscurists, true in ideal, 
may be less helpful in act. We cannot arrost sunsets 
nor carve mountains, bul we may ium every English 
homestend, if we choose, into a picture by Cima or John 
Bellini, which shall be ‘no counterfeit, but the ime and 
: perfect image of life indeed,’ : 

188. For the present, however, and yet for some little 
time during your progress, you will not have to choose 
your school, Tor both, as wo have seen, begin in de- 
linention, and both proceed by filling flat spaces with an 
even tint, And therefore this will be the course of work 
for you, founded on all that wo have scon, 

Having learned to measure, and draw a pen lino with 
some stendiness (the geomotrical exercises for this purpose 
being proporly school, not University work), you shall 
have a series of studies from the plants which are of chiof 
importance in the history of art; first from thoir real 
forms, and thon from the conventional and heraldic ex- 
pressions of thom; then we will tnke examples of the 
filling of ornamental forms with flat colour in Egyptian, 
Greek, and Gothic design; and then wo will advance to 
animal forms treated in the same severo way, and so to 
the patterns and colour designs on animals thomselves, 
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And when we are sie of our firmness of hand and 
accuracy of eye, we will go on into light and shade. 
189. In process of time, this sorios of oxorcises will, 
I hope, be sufficiently complete and systematic 10 show 
its purpose at a glance, But during the presont year, 
I shall content myself with placing a few examples of 
theso different kinds of prastaco in your xooms for work, 
explaining in the catalogue the position they will ulti- 
mately occupy, and the technical points of proce’s into 
which it is of no use to enter ina general lecture, After 
a little time spent in copying these, your own predilec- 
tions must determine your future comse of study; only 
remember, whatever school you follow, it must be only to 
lean method, not to imitate result, and to acquaint your- 
self with the minds of other men, but not to adopt them 
as your own. Be assured that no good can come of your 
work but as it arises simply out of your own true natures 
and the necessities of the time around you, though in 
many respects an evil one. You live in an age of base 
conceit and baser servility—an age whose*intellect is 
chiefly formed by pillage, and occupied in desceration ; 
one day mimicking, the next destroying, the works of all 
the noble persons who made its intellectual or art life 
possible to it;—an age without honest confidence enough 
in itself to carve a cherry-stone with an original fancy, 
but with insolence enough to abolish the solar system, if 
it wore allowed to meddle with it, In the midst of all 
this, you have 1o become lowly and strong; 10 recognise 
the powers of others and to fulfil your own. I shall try 
to bring before you every form of ancient art, that you 
may read and profit by it, nol imitate it, You shall 
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draw Egyptian kings dressod in colours like tho rainbow, 
and Dorie gods, and Runio monsters, and Gothic monks— 
nob that you may draw like Egyptians or Norsemen, nor 
yield yourselves passively 10 be bound by the devotion 
ox infected with tho delirium of the past, bub that you 
may know truly what other men havo felt, during thoir 
poor span of life; and open your own hearts to what tho 
heayens and earth may have to tell you in yours, 

Do not be swrprised, therefore, nor provoked, if I give 
you at first strange things, and rnde, to draw, As soon 
as you try them, you will find they are difficult enough, 
yet, with care, entirely possible, As you go on drawing 
them they will become interesting, and, as soon as you 
understand them, you will be on the way to understand 
yourselves also, 

190, In closing this first course of lostuiea, T havo one 
word more to say respecting the possible consequence of the 
introduction of art among the studies of tho Univorsity, 
What art may do for scholarship, I havo no xight to 
conjecture; but what scholarship may do for art, 1 may 
in all modesty tell you. Iitherto, great artists, though 
always gentlemen, havo yet been too exclusively crafis- 
men, Art has been less thoughtful than wo supposo; it 
has taught much, but much, also, falsely, Many of the 
greatest pictures are enjgmas ; othors, beautiful toys; others, 
harmful and corrupting toys, In tho loveliest thore is 
something weak ; in the greatest there is somothing guilty. 
And this, gentlemen, if you will, is the new thing that 
may come 1o pass,—ihat the scholars of England may 
resolve to teach also with the silent power of the arts; 
and that some among you may so learn and uso thom, that 
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picturos may ho painted which shall not be onigmas any 
move, bul open teachings of what can no otherwise bo 
so wall shown; which shall not bo fevered or broken 
visions my moro, bul shall bo filled with the indwelling 
light of solf-posseayed imagination; which shall not be 
alnined or onfeeblod any moro by evil passion, bub glorious 
with tho slrongth and chastity of noble human Jove; and 
which shall no more dogrado ox disguiso the work of God 
in heaven, Wut testify of Tim as here dwelling with 
men, and walking with them, nol angry, in the garden 
of the earth, 
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